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HE Bank Rate has been raised this week from 
4 to 5 per cent. and now stands higher than 
at any time since October, 1921. This 
decision on the part of the Bank of England directly 
affects the interests not only of every unemployed 
worker, but of every taxpayer, and the time has cer- 
tainly come when the meaning of these financial mani- 
pulations should be understood as clearly as possible 
by the public generally as well as by the financiers. 
The official Bank Rate determines the rate at which 
manufacturers can borrow money for the purpose of 
carrying on or developing their business. Even large 
firms need as a rule to be financed by the banks in the 
carrying out of a big contract ; consequently the rate 
at which they can obtain the temporary loans they 
require is an important factor in their costs and there- 
fore in the prices which they can quote. Thus a low 
Bank Rate facilitates business, while a high one cur- 
tails it. The single advantage of a high Bank Rate 
is that it tends to enhance the value of the pound sterling 
in foreign money markets and thus to hasten the day 
when a return to the Gold Standard will be possible. 
Very few people question the desirability of that return 
in itself, but very many are beginning to question 
the wisdom of paying so high a price as we have paid, 
and are still being asked to pay, for the sake of making 
a £1 Treasury Note equal in value to a golden sovereign. 
+ * * 

The City wants a Gold Standard because it wants 
to recover its position as the financial metropolis of 
the world. With that ambition we can all sympathise, 
but the immediate results of the attempt to realise it 
are a stagnant state of trade, a huge army of unem- 











ployed workmen, and a huge demand on the taxpayer 
to provide the “doles” which, demoralising as they 
undoubtedly are, cannot in a civilised country be 
denied to men who can find no work to do. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was closely questioned 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday about the 
raising of the Bank Rate and was at some pains to 
show that his department, the Treasury, was not 
responsible for the decisions of the Governors of the 
Bank of England. But, in fact, of course, it is respon- 
sible, since, the Bank of England would not take action 
in face of Treasury disapproval; and it is time that 
that responsibility should be formally recognised. That 
a policy which directly affects the whole economic 
life of the country should be independent of Govern- 
ment control, and outside the authority even of the 
House of Commons, is an obviously absurd anomaly. 
The really serious feature of this week’s decision, 
however, is the fact that it was based not upon any 
estimate of financial conditions in Great Britain, but 
merely upon the fact that the Federal Reserve Board 
of the United States decided last week that a restriction 
of credit was necessary in America. If the pursuit of 
the Gold Standard means that British industry is to 
be at the mercy of the Federal Reserve Board—a 
body of most doubtful wisdom and of still more doubt- 
ful authority, even within its own domain—the outlook 
for our trade will remain very dark for a long time to 
come. The whole question ought certainly to be 
threshed out in Parliament. The policy of “ dear 
money” may be profitable for the bankers, but for 
the country as a whole it would appear to be unprofit- 
able in the extreme. 
* . * 


It does not seem to be likely that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
present visit to Geneva will lead to any very decisive 
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step forward regarding the vexatious question of 
“* security.” He will announce the-inability of Great 
Britain to adhere to the terms of the Protocol, but he 
will not have any concrete alternative proposal to put 
forward. That is unfortunate, but inevitable. If a 
satisfactory alternative is to be devised, it can be devised 
only as the result of more or less prolonged negotiations 
with Germany as well as with France; and it is not 
at all certain as yet that such negotiations can be 
fruitful. Everything depends upon the attitude of 
the French Government, and, above all, on its willingness, 
and its ability, to realise that the signature of Great 
Britain, supported by the signatures of the Dominions, 
cannot be affixed to any document which does not 
represent the common opinion both of this country 
and of the Empire. Two conditions are essential : 
the first is that Germany should be a party to any 
Pact which may be concluded ; and the second is that 
we shall not be involved directly or indirectly in any 
guarantee of the present, practically untenable and 
morally indefensible, frontiers of Eastern Europe. 
France, it is clear, will not easily accept these conditions. 
She is a conqueror with the mentality of the conquered 
—more afraid of Germany than she was even before 
the War—and to satisfy both her claims and her 
apprehensions is no easy task, perhaps no possible 
task. 
* * * 

Meanwhile the German Government, it appears, 
has offered not only to make a solemn and voluntary 
acknowledgment of the permanence of the Franco- 
German frontier as laid down by the Treaty of Versailles, 
but to give an undertaking not to attempt to change 
the eastern frontier of Germany save by negotiation 
or arbitration. This offer, however, has been rejected 
almost unanimously by French public opinion—in so 
far as it is reflected in the Parisian press—partly on 
the ground that Germany is not to be trusted, partly 
on the ground that Germany ought to be forced to 
admit that her present eastern frontiers are unchange- 
able. If the first ground be taken as valid, there is 
clearly no possibility of any stable international under- 
standing. As for the second ground, the French 
Government should have realised by this time that 
it cannot hope to persuade its ex-Allies to accept its 
point of view. That it has failed to realise that is no 
doubt mainly the fault of successive British Govern- 
ments—and also, in part, of the British press—in that 
they have failed to state the British point of view in 
sufficiently frank and unmistakeable terms. British 
opinion, official and unofficial alike, does not regard the 
present frontiers of Poland as unchangeable, and there 
is therefore not the slightest possibility of France being 
able to force Germany to admit their permanence. 
Would that we had a Palmerston or a Salisbury who 
would not be afraid to state these obvious truths! 

* * * 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Indian Budget statement last 
Saturday was highly satisfactory. He announced a 
surplus of £3,000,000, and he anticipated another 
surplus of about two and a half millions for 1925-1926. 
Good monsoons and the rise in the rupee have greatly 
improved the financial position, and substantial cuts 
have been made in army expenditure. The disposal 
of the surplus is wisely conceived. No reduction is 
to be made in the rates of taxation, but there will 
be the largest possible reduction in the provincial con- 
tributions to the central exchequer. These levies 
make a heavy drain on the provinces and deprive them 
of funds they badly need for social reforms —in educa- 
tion, public health, road improvement. Such a drain 
was not contemplated in the original Montagu scheme ; 
it was the rise in Army costs that compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to go to the provinces for funds. The 
Bombay millowners are angry; they wanted the 
abolition of the cotton excise duty. What the atti- 


tude of the Swarajists will be, is not yet clear. They 
ought to approve the Government’s policy in principle, 
for it obviously makes for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number of the Indian people. But in 
remedying a grievance, it helps to allay popular dis- 
content, and Mr. Das’s friends may not altogether 
relish that. As regards the general political situation 
in the country, marking time still continues. Lord 
Reading’s forthcoming visit to England, for “* personal 
discussion with the Secretary of State,” may or may 
not be important. It betokens a lively interest in 
India on the part of the Home Government, no doubt, 
and that is all to the good. But there seems no reason 
to expect any change in our policy—which is to push 
slowly on, according to plan, with the Reform scheme. 
* * * 


Mr. Calvin C. Coolidge was sworn in this week as 
President of the United States. His inaugural address 
was, in Reuter’s words, “ characteristic of the man, 
plain, terse, direct and breathing almost Puritan 
uprightness.” “‘ Almost Puritan uprightness” is a 
good phrase; but it is a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of the more exalted passages of the speech. 
‘““ America,” said the President, “seeks no earthly 
empire built on blood and force. No ambition, no 
temptation, lures her to the thought of foreign do- 
minions. The legions she sends forth are armed not 
with the sword, but with the Cross. She cherishes no 
area save to merit the favour of Almighty God.” 

e do not think we have heard anything quite like 
that since the War days when Horatio Bottomley and 
the German Kaiser were in full throat. But what, 
then, is the epoch-making programme with which Mr. 
Coolidge is going to please Heaven and bless the earth ? 
America, he declares, is going to be “‘ more and more 
American *’—in the highest sense, of course. 


* * x 


She will have nothing to do with the League of 
Nations, though he thinks she ought to participate 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
She will pursue peace, but she must have her 
proper military force, including a big—nay, a bigger— 
navy. Mr. Coolidge believes wholeheartedly in immi- 
gration restriction and import tariffs. He also urges 
the practice of national economy and comprehensive 
tax reduction—not ‘“‘because I wish to save money, 
but because I wish to save the people.” And _ that, 
apparently, is all there is to it—that and the Presi- 
dent’s conviction that: ‘“ Parchment will fail; the 
sword will fail; it is only the spiritual nature of man 
that can be triumphant.’ We imagine that Almighty 
God will not see any change (save for the lower taxes) 
in Mr. Coolidge’s new Administration. 


* * * 


The Labour Party is evidently not quite happy 
about its attitude on the “ safeguarding of industries.” 
It contains a group of men, headed by Mr. Snowden, 
who are Free Traders on principle in the fullest and 
most Liberal sense of the term. But it contains also 
a strong group which is by no means prepared to treat 
the question as one of principle at all. Dr. Haden 
Guest, who was alone in voting against his Party in 
the “Safeguarding” division, was almost alone in 
pressing for a full and open inquiry into the whole 
question by the Labour Party itself. But Mr. Wheatley 
and his friends came to the rescue with a modified 
proposal, and a committee with a more limited refer- 
ence has actually been set up. Mr. Wheatley’s group 
rejects the idea that Free Trade is a matter of prin- 
ciple, but desires to approach the question of Protection 
from the standpoint most likely to secure working-class 
support—the prohibition of import in the case of 
articles made abroad under sweated conditions, and 
perhaps an attempt to put barriers in the way of 
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imports from countries which have not adopted the 
Washington Convention—a condition, by the way, 
which is that of Great Britain itself, as well as France 
and Germany. Mr. Wheatley’s way of approach is 
clearly tactical. It does not mean that he and his 
friends are Tariff Reformers, or in favour of the Govern- 
ment’s present proposals. But, in their view, the uncon- 
ditional adherence of the Labour Party to Free Trade 
may stand seriously in the way of its plans for the 
regulation of industry. As soon as possible, therefore, 
they are anxious to make some small breach in the 
Free Trade citadel. They may not succeed for the 
time; but they certainly represent a strong current 
of working-class opinion. 
* * * 


The debate in the Commons on Wednesday about 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices resolved itself 
largely into an attack on the Chairman of the Com- 
mission and a repetition of familiar arguments for and 
against unrestricted private enterprise. But Mr. Lans- 
bury and his supporters managed to bring out certain 
facts which have led to criticism of the Commission 
by no means confined to Labour circles. Far too 
much evidence has been taken in private for the public 
to get any real idea of the facts. The chairman has, 
on many occasions, appeared more intent on brow- 
beating the witnesses than on eliciting their views and 
information. He has not appeared to be impartial— 
whatever he has meant to be—between witnesses of 
differing views. On the Commission itself, the working- 
class point of view is poorly represented, not only in 
numbers, but even more in personnel. Many of the 
Labour witnesses have gone away with a sense of 
unjust usage, which they have passed on to their con- 
stituents and supporters. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Commission is widely suspected of being a “ hush- 
hush’’ body devised for the defence of “ private 
enterprise” against inquiry into its doings. It is not 
helpful when Sir Auckland Geddes appears to pooh- 
pooh the suggestion that profiteering exists, or when 
Major Salmon, defending the Commission in the House 
of Commons, says that the idea of trusts is merely 
a fetish with the Labour Party, and he does not think 
that they exist. Every rational person knows that, 
whether trusts are good or bad, they most certainly 
exist, and exert a strong control over the supply of 
food ; and the public wants to know the truth about them. 


* 1 * 


The County Council elections this year seem to have 
been marked chiefly by apathy in most parts of the 
country. In the rural areas there have been relatively 
few contests, and in many places very small polls. 
There is, indeed, no outstanding issue on which clear- 
cut differences make themselves felt. Housing, the 
question which is starred in most of the candidates’ 
programmes, is not such an issue; for all parties 
promise more houses, and their differences as to the 
best methods resolve themselves largely into points 
of technical detail. These are very important, no 
doubt ; but the average elector is not stirred by them. 
It is therefore not surprising that in most areas there 
appears to be little change in the political complexion 
of the Councils. We write, indeed, with only a minority 
of the results before us; and there may be bigger 
changes to come. The London results, which are 
expected to show considerable Labour gains, are not 
yet to hand. The only big turnover so far announced 
is in Monmouthshire, where the Labour Party has 
regained the majority which it lost at the last election. 
There are smaller Labour gains in some of the other 
coalfields and in some parts of the Greater London 
area. But it seems clear that in most counties the 


existing Conservative majorities will not be upset. 
There is still no sign of any real political awakening 
in the rural areas, most of which continue to return 





Conservatives, either as Conservatives or without a 
party label. 
* * * 

In the Labour world, this is a week of Conferences 
and negotiations. The miners, having deferred a 
definite decision as to the claims which they are to 
present, are meeting the coalminers for a preliminary 
explanation of the conditions and prospects of the 
industry. It is reported that the owners intend to 
raise the question of a return to the eight-hour working 
shift ; but it is quite clear that this is not a point on 
which the miners, safeguarded by the Act of 1919, 
are prepared to compromise. They may be willing 
to consider other working conditions which affect 
output ; but they regard the hours question as definitely 
settled beyond any possibility of reopening. The 
engineering Trade Unions have also been in confer- 
ence, and are pressing the employers for a definite 
offer of a wage advance. They do not reject the 
employers’ counter-proposal for a readjustment of 
working conditions ; but they hold that the questions 
must be dealt with apart. In other words, they are 
not prepared to accept a nominal advance in wage- 
rates which is simultaneously cancelled by a fall in 
special rates and allowances. In the railway world 
there is a temporary lull, prior to the meeting of the 
Central Wages Board, but a movement for higher 
wages seems to be on foot in the Lancashire cotton 
industry, where the operatives hold that the employers 
are unduly restricting earnings by short-time working, 
though the state of the market would admit of increased 
output and employment. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes:—We are counted 
a quick-witted race, but a stranger who based his 
conclusions upon the nine by-elections now mercifully 
drawing to a close might be pardoned for arriving at 
a less imiaine estimate. For the best part of three 
months candidates and backers have been kept hard 
at it, with the not unnatural result that the fina] round 
is degenerating into a series of abusive exchanges in 
which policies have been submerged in favour of 
charges as to what opponents did, or rather failed to 
do, during the tussle with the Black-and-Tans. We 
expect the world to accept this as the greatest epic 
in our history, while at the same time half the leaders 
are accusing the other half of the rankest cowardice. 
One candidate who admitted that he gave a pledge to 
abstain from politics during the Sinn Fein struggle 
countered his critics with the declaration; “I took 
care this did not interfere with the performance of 
my duty as an officer of the I.R.A.”; and instead 
of being laughed out of public life the remark was 
received with approving cheers. Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, 
the oldest of the Free State Ministers, seeks to discount 
Republican attempts to make capital out of the Treason 
Bill by explaining that he put things into the measure 
which he knew the Dail would insist upon cutting out 
because in that way he could divert attention from 
provisions which he regarded as essential. It seems to 
have escaped the attention of the Minister of Justice 
that such a confession might prove more damaging 
to the Government than the imposition of drastic 
penalties for minor offences against the State. For- 
tunately for the Government Mr. de Valera has flung 
away any advantage he might have gained from the 
Treason Bill by enlisting the services of Father 
O’Flanagan, who is developing on Republican platforms 
a crusade against the bishops along lines that are more 
likely to capture Orange than Catholic votes. The 
plain people are supposed to say what they make of 
it all at the polls next Thursday. Up to the present, 
however, the plain people seem to make little of it, 
and non-partisans are prophesying that as in the Novem- 
ber contests the majority of the electorate will remain 


quietly at home. 
A2 
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A BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


4 AHE Foreign Office has not repudiated the 
version, given in the Morning Post on Tuesday, 
of the document which has lately been drafted 

setting forth the foundations of British foreign policy ; 
sO we may assume, without much risk of error, that 
this version is substantially accurate—especially since 
it conforms closely to various inspired statements that 
have appeared in other newspapers. Mr. Chamberlain, 
it is reported, when he came into office, complained 
that his department had no settled policy, that for 
ten years past it had been living “from hand to 
mouth,” and, in short, that it was incapable of giving 
him any reliable instructions as to what he ought to do. 
Certainly his complaint was justified, for none of his 
predecessors, since Sir Edward Grey, appear to have 
had any coherent idea of what they were aiming at ; 
they left no testaments; and it is hard lines on a man 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s calibre to be forced to think 
things out for himself. So le set his office to work 
and they produced a document. 

It does not, however, seem to be a very valuable 
document. The first drafts of it may possibly have 
contained the outline of a vigorous and genuinely 
British policy, for there are plenty of men in the Foreign 
Office who understand the masculine part which Great 
Britain ought to play in Europe, not only in her own inter- 
ests, but in those of European peace and reconstruction. 
The final draft, however—if we may trust the Morning 
Post version—seems to mean almost nothing at all. 
Perhaps it had been severely handled by the 
Secretary of State, who is not much inclined, without 
strong support, tocommit himself deeply in any direction. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain’s heart 
is in the right place, but this Memorandum of his 
appears to be no more than a piece of nebulous futility. 
Its meaning is throughout ambiguous, and it appears 
already to have deceived the French into believing 
that at last the British Government has come to under- 
stand that the vital security of Great Britain is bound 
up with that of France and Belgium—a quite grotesque 
travesty of the truth. In short, this precious docu- 
ment, which has most unfortunately—or, perhaps, 
fortunately—found its way into print, seems well 
calculated to inaugurate a new era of misunderstanding. 
It shirks the facts—even as they appear to the British 
Diplomatic Service at home and abroad—and altogether 
conceals the real motives and considerations by which 
British policy will inevitably be determined during 
the next decade, whether Mr. Chamberlain or another 
be at the helm. It appears to have been drafted with 
a meticulous care to avoid injury to the susceptibilities 
of France. The motives for such care were no doubt 
excellent ; but the result was to make the document 
quite worthless. No clear statement of a British 
policy based on British interests—of peace and economic 
reconstruction—can possibly avoid giving offence to 
the French Foreign Office and the French Press; for 
our respective ideas regarding the future of Europe 
are at present fundamentally incompatible. We can 
avoid the issue only by temporising and by insincere 
civilities—and that is the course which Mr. Chamberlain 
is apparently pursuing. He still pretends to believe, 
what no one in England, in fact, believes, that the 
future stability and prosperity of Europe depends on 


the close co-operation of France and Great Britain 
in all European affairs. For years past we have 
had co-operation—of a sort—and its results are patent. 
Who, six years ago, would have believed that European 
affairs in 1925 would be so unsettled as in fact they 
are? And the main fault lies clearly in that persistent 
policy, pursued by one British Foreign Secretary 
after another, of pretending that British and French 
interests coincide, even in matters in which, in fact, 
they are almost diametrically opposed. If the opposi- 
tion were admitted, accommodation would become 
possible ; but if we are to pursue the policy of con- 
cealing our real aims and assuming an identity of 
ideals and interests which has no existence at all 
no genuine agreement will be possible. 

The worst thing in Mr. Chamberlain’s Memorandum 
is its suggestion—hailed with extravagant delight by 
the French Press—that for Great Britain as well as 
for France military “security’’ depends on the 
restriction of the effective military frontier of Germany 
to the right bank of the Rhine. Surely Mr. Chamberlain 
must have had his tongue in his cheek. “ If Germany,” 
he says, “‘ invades France or Belgium a situation will 
be created in which Britain would be open to attack 
by air, therefore it is of supreme moment to guarantee 
France and Belgium against any possibility of such 
a thing happening.”” But are we not already open to 
attack by air from these places? The sentence we 
have quoted seems indeed to us to be quite nonsensical, 
for half-a-dozen reasons. Let us mention three. In 
the first place there is not the smallest prospect or 
possibility of Germany attempting to invade France 
and Belgium during the next decade or two at least— 
she will have no army to do it with, even if she wished 
to embark upon so insane an adventure. In the 
second place, there is no reason to suppose that in 
the near future—or even in 1925—the limits of air 
attack will turn upon a matter of a hundred miles or 
so, one way or the other. In the third place, the 
French coast is already in the hands of France. It 
is most unlikely that we shall find ourselves, at any 
foreseeable date, at war with France, but it is still 
more unlikely that we shall find ourselves at war 
again with Germany. If it were necessary for us to 
be afraid of the armaments of any foreign Power it 
would naturally be of the aeroplanes and submarines 
of France, not of Germany. The suggestion of a 
possible war with France may seem grotesque, and so, 
indeed, we believe it is, but it is in no respect more 
grotesque than the suggestion of a new war with 
Germany. Germany may or may not be the permanent 
enemy of France. That depends very much upon 
French policy. But certainly she is not a permanent 
enemy of England, and we have not the smallest 
reason to envisage another conflict with her. A 
conflict with France, though extremely improbable, 
seems on the whole to be more likely. What of the 
Channel Ports then ? 

But why should we seek to envisage any future war 
whatsoever ? The mere attempt is intrinsically futile. 
If there should be a war, twenty years hence, and we 
are unable to keep out of it, who can say on which side 
we shall fight? It may then be our dearest wish that 
Germany should secure control of the Channel ports, 
and so be able to prevent their being used as hostile 
bases. How can we tell? If the Foreign Office is 
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to lay down the lines of its own policy in the years to 
come, it should at least attempt to rid itself of the 
obviously untenable idea that because this or that 
Power was our ally or enemy in the last war it will 
necessarily be the same in the next. For in fact, though 
that is possible, it is most unlikely. We hope and 
believe that there will be no such war, but if there should 
be, and if each nation takes the same side as it took in 
1914-18 it will be an event unprecedented in the whole 
history of the world. 

We cannot pursue a strictly “ isolationist ’’ policy ; 
partly because people who realise the vital interdepen- 
dence of Europe object to the word, and partly because 
circumstances oblige us for the moment to act in some 
sort of conjunction with our late Allies. Nevertheless, 
it is only upon the theory of “ isolation” that a sound 
British Foreign Policy can be based. So long as our 
Foreign Ministers are willing to subordinate the interests 
of their own country to the quite fantastic notion of a 
permanent alignment of “allied” and “enemy” 
Powers, so long will our influence be negligible, and our 
interferences futile. For twenty years we have had 
some sort of alliance with France. The raison détre of 
that alliance has utterly disappeared, but our Foreign 
Secretaries seem still to be obsessed by the sentimental 
habits and associations which it has created. Why 
should we be allied with anybody ? Why with France 
rather than with Germany? For France is a much 
greater danger to Europe to-day than Germany is. 
Why should we consider anyone’s interests save our 
own? Above all things, we want peace and the first 
condition of a real peace is that we should utterly 
forget—in so far as that is possible—the accidental 
antagonisms and friendships of the Great War. For 
they were only accidental. If France had happened 
in this century to have a leader of the ambitions and 
capacities of a Napoleon, we should have fought side 
by side with the “‘ Boches.”” The “ Huns ”’ would then 
have been our brothers-in-arms! These points must 
be grasped before a completely satisfactory statement 
of future British Foreign policy can be put on paper. 
The attempt is admirable, but, for the moment at any 
rate, it has not succeeded. We want a British policy, 
not an essay in the art of conciliating the Quai d’Orsay. 
The Foreign Office must try again. 


THE RUSSIAN VISIT AND ITS 
MORAL 


r | “HE Report of the Trade Union Delegation to Russia 
presents us with a profoundly interesting and a 
markedly favourable picture of life under the 

Soviet régime. It is true that we can see repulsive as 

well as attractive features; the picture has its darker 

side. But the dark colour is subfuse rather than black, 
and the bright lights are very bright. It would be absurd 
to suppose that we have here the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth about Russia. That does not mean that 
we regard the delegates either as deliberate liars or as 
mere silly dupes. They embarked on their enterprise 
with certain prepossessions, no doubt—though by no 
means the same prepossessions, for some were notoriously 
friendly to Bolshevism and others notoriously hostile. 

All of them, naturally enough, were disposed to see every- 

thing good that could be seen in a State where the under- 

dog had become top-dog, and to find evidence to rebut 





the wild and maliciots charges made by Anti-Bolsheviks 
at home. All of them, ‘however, were anxious to get at 
the facts and to give a fair report. But the task was a 
hard one. The Soviet Republics comprise a vast and 
heterogeneous area. The institutions are novel and com- 
plicated ; the barrier of language is immense. Six weeks, 
however busily employed, make a short time in which to 
form sound judgments, even with the assistance of inter- 
preters who speak Russian and have had a considerable 
acquaintance with the country. And the Bolsheviks 
know their business. The delegates were met on their 
outward journey at Riga by official representatives of the 
Soviet Government, and thence it was roses, roses all the 
way. They travelled to Moscow with official representa- 
tives of the Russian Trade Unions. They were greeted 
en route by more officials and by crowds of enthusiastic 
workers and happy, well-cared-for children. They were 
féted and cheered and inspired from Moscow to the Cau- 
casus and back again. It is fair to recall all this and to 
discount accordingly some of their conclusions—just as 
the Trades Union Congress itself might fairly discount the 
conclusions of a party of distinguished foreigners who 
were shown round England by representatives of the 
Federation of British Industries. But it is both unfair 
and foolish to pretend that this was the alpha and the 
omega of their tour, that the Russia they saw was nothing 
but a fake and the Report they have written nothing but 
a joke. This Report, despite its exaggerations and omis- 
sions, is a document that requires to be taken very seriously 
indeed. 


It is evident that certain of its main contentions are 
true—true enough, at any rate, to be accepted in this 
country, not merely by Socialists but by a great number of 
people of different political opinions and even by hard-faced 
capitalists. The delegates are convinced that “ the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics is a strong and stable State” 
and that it will pay us to maintain amicable relations and 
to develop our trade with it. That, of course, is not 
a new view; it has been urged here constantly for a long 
time past. But it is useful to have it confirmed by the 
British Trade Union representatives, and few will quarrel 
with the evidence they adduce in support. That Russia 
is a country of enormous natural resources needs no argu- 
ment. That technical efficiency and productivity are 
steadily increasing is undeniable. And it is equally 
undeniable that we could supply the Russians with much 
that they need and they could supply us with much that 
we need. As for the stability of the Soviet Government, 
there can be little reason to doubt that the delegates 
are right in saying that it has “ the active support of a large 
majority of the workers and the acceptance of an equally 
large majority of the peasants.” The great mass of the 
industrial workers are obviously better off than ever they 
were before, in so far as material comfort, culture and 
social standing are concerned. Their political liberties are, 
indeed, severely curtailed ; they have their unemployment 
problem and their housing problem, as ours have. But, 
taken as a whole, their standard of life has risen enor- 
mously ; their education is one of the first concerns of the 
Government ; and their social status represents an ascent, 
so to speak, from the gutter to the throne. The peasants, 
perhaps, are not so happy. They do not, for the most part, 
interest themselves in the theories of Communism. They 
are no keener than most people to pay taxes, and they 
appear to show a particular dislike of Bolsheviks with 
a passion for sanitation worrying them to get rid of their bugs 
and improve their privies. But they have won the grand 
prize of the revolution, possession of the land, and they 
want no fresh disturbance which will jeopardise that, 
What the peasants may think or do later, when they have 
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had time to develop, is another question. They are the 
** dark horse” of Russia—dark even to the shrewd brains 
in the Kremlin, we fancy, dark certainly to the British 
Trade Union delegates, who hardly venture an opinion 
on the question. 

The interest of this Report, however, does not lie only, 
or mainly, in its arguments for the stability of the Soviet 
Government and the value of Anglo-Russian trade. 
It would hardly have been necessary, indeed, for seven 
Trade Union officials and three interpreters to travel so 
far merely for that. Nor would the critics make such a 
pother over a question on which there is so large a measure 
of agreement. What really matters is the general verdict 
on the achievements of Bolshevism and on the desirability 
of its political and social system. The Report strikes a 
reassuring note at the outset. “ The British Delegation,” 
it says, “* does not wish to be regarded as apologists for the 
principles and procedures of Russian Communism— 
still less as advocates of its adoption in this country . . . 
The object of this report is to enable the British electorate 
. . . to realise that the Russian Revolution has no real 
relationship at all to British evolution.” That is obviously 
true, and one has only to read the accounts of some of the 
methods by which the dictators hold their power, to 
realise how utterly impracticable they would be here. 
The Bolsheviks frankly repudiate “‘ democracy,” and this 
repudiation “‘ amounts to a denial in principle of individual 
political liberty as hitherto understood. And in practice 
there is a complete control not only of the Press, the platform 
and the political machinery, but of the schools, universities 
and Army.” We are told later that the control by the 
Communists of the central authority is not so absolute 
as is claimed : 

The present tendency seems to be that the Communist organisa- 
tion is becoming more and more distinct from the Government, 
more and more a religion—a sort of State Church with an educational 
function. The Governmental organs and the _ representative 
system are moving rapidly along lines that make their central 
control by a Communist caucus increasingly difficult. In other 
words, recent developments are towards a “democracy” in the 
sense of a Government based on the expressed approval of a majority 
of the electorate, not merely on its tacit acceptance. 

That may be so; we hope, at any rate, that it is. But 
the restriction of liberty still seems to us intolerable. 
No opposition Press, for instance, is allowed. And even 
a faithful Communist newspaper has a Government inspector 
from the Censor Office to read through its proofs before 
each edition goes to press. “* The main features of the Rus- 
sian Press,” says the Report, “ and, in fact, all literature 
in general, are devoted to instruction and propaganda on 
the theories and practice of the many ramifications of Soviet 
rule.” Mr. John Turner, one of the members of the Delega- 
tion, lets himself go a little further than the official Report 
goes on this point. “ The publication of books,” he says 
in an article in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, “‘ is 
equally restricted. All manuscripts have to be submitted 
to the censor, and, if passed, permission to publish them 
obtained. Not only has the publication of books been 
placed under restraint, but it was stated many of the libraries 
had been carefully examined and books of the most harmless 
character, translations of novels, as well as serious books on 
social and political questions, excluded if disliked by those 
in authority. In some cases even Kropotkin’s books 
had been treated in this manner. Another example of the 
iron heel is to be found in Georgia—where we think the 
British Delegation must have had some pangs of conscience. 
They argue that the Bolsheviks are running Georgia 
more efficiently than the Mensheviks ran it, or could run 
it. (But would not that argument apply elsewhere—say, to 
the British in Egypt ?) They blame the Menshevik leaders 
and agitators for their folly in stirring up revolution. 
But they admit that the recent insurrection “ probably had 


the sympathy of a majority of Georgians, and would have 
had their support had it succeeded.” And they found the 
operation of the Tcheka so bad in Georgia that they tried, 
unhappily without success, to persuade the Government to 
abolish it there as it has been abolished in Russia. 

But what remains, then, if the delegates are convinced, as 
all sensible persons are, that Bolshevism would not do in 
this country ? What remains is the detailed accounts of 
policies and institutions in the new Russia. To the student 
of political science or economics, most of these accounts— 
of the electoral system, of the administration of justice, of 
public finance, of industrial control—will, of course, be 
exceedingly interesting. But what is more important is 
that they will be exceedingly interesting also to the working- 
classes, to whom primarily they are addressed. “* Misrepre- 
sentations,” the delegates declare, “as to results of the 
Russian Revolution have been used as a “ red herring” to 
divert and distract the British people from the pursuit of 
reforms and reconstructions essential to their own peace and 
prosperity.”” This Report is intended as a counter to those 
misrepresentations, and as an invitation to the British 
people to look at “ reforms and reconstructions ” in Russia. 
The British people, we believe, will look at them. Some of 
them perhaps—the Red Army, for example, divorce by 
mutual consent, the prohibition of strong drink, the penalis- 
ing of prostitution—will not excite much enthusiasm. 
But there are others which will make an impression. There 
are encouraging descriptions here of the zeal shown for 
the worker’s welfare—better houses, garden cities, holiday 
homes in ex-nobles’ mansions, rest houses and reading rooms 
and schools attached to the factories, new educational 
methods, plays and concerts gratis, elaborate care for 
children, elaborate persecution of profiteers. A great deal 
of this, no doubt, is painted in far too favourable a light. 
The Report minimises defects, or magnifies the extent to 
which this improvement or that, well as it may look on 
paper, has been carried out in practice. But it is not all a 
tale of a cock and a bull, and the British workman will not 
be persuaded that it is. He can see that the Russian 
Government is governing in the interest of the working class ; 
that is its raison d’étre. It is doing its job by methods that 
are only partially successful, and that to a free people must 
seem abominable. But it is certainly seeing to it that 
the Russian working-class gets something substantial. 

That is what we mean when we say that this Report 
should be taken seriously. It is going to be used vigorously 
as propaganda—not, save by a handful of maniacs, as 
propaganda for Bolshevism, but to encourage the British 
working-class in their demand for something substantial. 
How is this propaganda going to be met by the Conservative 
Government and Big Business, and the ‘‘ bourgeois ”’ Press ? 
By mockery ? By more Red Bogey rigging? By reduc- 
tions of wages, and shielding of food-profiteers, and illusory 
promises of Tariff reform, and attempts to cripple Trade 
Unionism ? If so, they will simply be playing into the 
hands of their opponents, and ensuring the advent of a 
Labour Government to carry out “ reforms and reconstruc- 
tions essential to peace and prosperity.”” Our own affection 
for Mr. Baldwin is not so great that we should break our 
heart if he chose that course. But we would rather he 
chose the wiser course, and tried to do better than the 
Bolsheviks by some experiments in Tory democracy. 


FRIEDRICH EBERT THE END 
OF AN EPOCH 


BERuin, March 2nd, 1925. 

Pr | SHE obituary of President Ebert is also an obituary, 
if not of the German Socialist Party, at any rate 
of the first and Socialist epoch in the history of 

the German Republic. With him passes away the last 

vestige of Socialist ascendency in Germany, for, whoever 
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his successor may be, he will not be a Socialist. The history 
of German Socialism during the last six years has been one 
of gradual declension, as one position after the other has 
been surrendered. How bright the future of German 
Socialism looked when a provisional Government of 
Socialists ruled Germany and what an opportunity they 
had! In no other country in the world, except in Russia, 
had a Socialist party ever been in so strong a position. 
To the provisional Government succeeded three Cabinets, 
not, indeed, entirely composed of Socialists, but presided 
over by Socialist Chancellors. In June, 1920, the Socialists 
surrendered the Chancellorship to the Centre, but they were 
still the predominating factor in the Cabinets of Herr 
Fehrenbach and Dr. Wirth. The Cuno Cabinet, formed in 
November, 1922, was the first that contained no Socialists. 
In August, 1928, the Socialists had for the last time an oppor- 
tunity of recovering power and making themselves the 
masters of Germany. They preferred to enter Dr. Strese- 
mann’s “ Big Coalition.”” Four months later they were 
again out of office and they have remained out ever since. 
To the “ Big Coalition ’ succeeded the ambiguous Cabinet 
of Dr. Marx, and to that what is in fact a Government 
of the Right. Now by the death of Herr Ebert the 
Socialists have lost the last office that they held in the Reich. 
The wheel has turned full circle. 


Undoubtedly Friedrich Ebert had a large — perhaps 
the largest—share of responsibility for this development, 
but not from any lack of ability. Typical of his party in 
his way of thinking, he was much the ablest politician in it. 
Indeed, with the possible exception of the present 
Chancellor, Germany has no politician so able as he. He 
had tact, he had political sense, he knew what he wanted 
and he knew how to get it. He had early shown ability. 
He was only eighteen when in 1889 he was appointed 
local secretary of his Trade Union in Bremen, and four 
years later he joined the staff of the Bremen Socialist 
daily paper. He was elected to the National Executive 
of the party in 1905 and eight years later succeeded Bebel 
as chairman. This former working saddler, self-educated 
except for an elementary schooling, was a better diploma- 
tist than most of his fellow-countrymen in the diplomatic 
career and had qualities of statesmanship. He was, 
moreover, an honest man. The recent attempts to besmirch 
his private character have damaged only their authors. 

With the exception of the Communist papers on one 
side and the organs of extreme Nationalism on the other, 
the German press of all shades of opinion pays tribute 
to the abilities and services of the late President, and all 
except the Socialist papers agree that his greatest claim 
to the national gratitude is that he saved Germany from 
Socialism. In any other country that might seem a doubt- 
ful compliment to a Socialist, but there is nothing incon- 
gruous in it in Germany. The German Majority Socialists 
have made the claim for themselves. Herr August Miiller, 
in a speech to the Law Association on December 19th, 
1920, said that none of his friends in the Majority Socialist 
party had desired the Republic or thought of dethroning 
the Kaiser, but on the contrary all the Majority Socialist 
leaders had tried in every way to prevent the revolution 
of November 9th, 1918. | Only when that became impossible 
did “‘they put themselves at the head of it and render 
Germany the great service of averting the Socialist Class- 
State.” The truth is that before the war the German 
Socialist party had, by accepting the militarist and bureau- 
cratic machine, in effect abandoned its Socialist aims. Not 
merely Socialism but even democracy and parliamentary 
government were impossible until that machine had been 
smashed. The “revisionist ”’ policy reached its logical 
conclusion on August 4th, 1914, when, by seventy-eight 
votes against fourteen, the Socialist party in the Reichstag 





decided to vote for the war credits, although a week earlier 
they had declared that not the Tsarism but “ evil-disposed 
Austria’ was the greatest danger to peace and that “not 
a drop of blood of a single German soldier must be sacrificed 
to the lust of power of the Austrian rulers, to the imperialist 
profit-seeking interests.” All that has happened during 
the last six years has been the outcome of that day. 

Herr Ebert remained throughout the war a loyal sup- 
porter of the Kaiser and his Government. The judgment 
of the Magdeburg court that he had been guilty of treason 
by taking part in a munitions strike during the war was 
contrary to the evidence, which showed that he had gone 
into the strike only with the purpose of stopping it. When 
the military collapse came he was one of the most energetic 
in trying to avert the revolution. Herr Gothein, who was 
a member of the Majority Socialist Executive in November, 
1922, wrote in the 8 Uhr-Abendblatt in August, 1922, that 
he could testify from his personal knowledge “ with what 
indescribable courage” such men as Ebert and Scheide- 
mann, Landsberg and David, Siidekum and Noske, had 
tried to prevent the revolution. Nevertheless the revolution 
came. The choice was no longer between monarchy and 
republic. The Kaiser had fled and the monarchy was 
ended. The question was whether the revolution should 
be social or merely political and whether, if it were merely 
political, it should be complete. Prince Max of Baden 
took the wisest course that he could possibly have taken. 
He handed over the Chancellorship to Herr Ebert. When- 
ever in any country the capitalist system is really in danger, 
the best way of averting the danger is, it seems, to put a 
Socialist in power! As Herr Georg Bernhard has justly 
remarked, only a Socialist and a southern German—Herr 
Ebert was a native of Heidelberg—could have averted 
the danger in November, 1918. A Prussian would have 
lacked the necessary suppleness. 

To smash the militarist and bureaucratic machine, to 
purge the universities and the civil service, to rid the 
country of counter-revolutionary leaders, the German 
provisional Government needed to remain in power without 
summoning a Constituent Assembly for perhaps a year, 
certainly at least six months. That was the view of the 
Minority Socialists. Herr Ebert strongly advocated the 
election of a Constituent Assembly as soon as possible. 
It is said that the Allied Governments also used pressure 
in that sense. In any case Herr Ebert’s view prevailed. 
At the right moment he shunted the Minority Socialists 
out of the Government and the Constituent Assembly 
met at Weimar in February, 1919. The machine was not 
smashed, the bureaucracy survived, and, as we now see, 
most of the old régime survived with it. There never 
was a real revolution in Germany, even in the purely 
political sense; and the man who did most to prevent 
one was Friedrich Ebert. 

During the last six years Herr Ebert’s silent influence in 
German politics has been very great, and his policy has been 
entirely consistent. For him the chief enemy was always 
on the Left. For that reason he joined with Herr Noske 
in reorganising the Army and calling in Monarchist generals 
to defend the Republic against workmen foolish enough to 
imagine that Socialism should leave the domain of theory. 
For the same reason he joined in compromising with the 
beaten reactionaries after the defeat of the Kapp Putsch, 
when the success of the workmen again encouraged them to 
try to put Socialism into practice. When Dr. Wirth resigned, 
Dr. Cuno was President Ebert’s personal choice, and he 
made the choice against the wishes of his own party. It 
turned out to be a mistake, for the policy of the Cuno Cabinet 
led to the financial chaos of 1923 and the final collapse of 
the mark. The formation of the “ Big Coalition” was also 
to a great extent the work of Herr Ebert. When the 
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Socialists seceded from the “ Big Coalition” a few weeks 
after it was formed, he forced them by the threat of a dis- 
solution to return to it and to vote the Emergency Powers, 
which made General von Seeckt the master of Germany. 
He sanctioned, if he did not initiate, the invasion of Saxony 
and Thuringia and the overthrow by force of the Saxon 
Labour Government, for he considered the “ united front” 
of Socialists and Communists in those States to be a danger 
to the existing social order. Had he had his way, he would 
probably also have taken action against Bavaria, for, 
although he believed the greatest danger to be on the Left, 
he was not at all disposed to tolerate unconstitutional 
movements on the Right. 

For my part, I do not doubt President Ebert’s complete 
sincerity, and I am convinced that he pursued the policy 
that he believed to be best for Germany. He had nothing to 
gain, for he had reached the highest office in the State, and 
he certainly did not court popularity—he rather risked it. 
He had indeed become very unpopular with the majority of 
German workmen, and, after the invasion of Saxony and 
Thuringia, demands for his expulsion from the Socialist 
Party poured in from every part of the country. On the 
other hand, he was bitterly attacked by the German 
Nationalists, for his policy had fixed limits and he made no 
concessions to the Extreme Right. Moreover, his influence 
in foreign affairs was consistently on the side of a policy of 
** fulfilment ” and reconciliation. On that ground both 
Germany and the world have reason to regret him, for it is 
not certain that his successor will be equally well-disposed. 
The only question is whether his internal policy did not 
make possible the present reaction which, if it continues, 
will not conduce to international reconciliation. There was 
a chance of crushing militarism once and for all in November, 
1918, and another after the defeat of the Kapp Putsch. 
Both were lost. 

Friedrich Ebert must not be judged by theoretical 
Socialist standards. He must be taken for what he was—a 
typical, though exceptionally able and intelligent, repre- 
sentative of the German Majority Socialists, that is, of a 
moderately conservative small bourgeoisie, patriotic without 
being bellicose, dreading any disturbance of the existing 
social order from either side, especially the Left, attached 
to a sort of bureaucratic State Socialism, and supporting 
the Republic, as they formerly supported the Monarchy, 
because it is the existing order of things. 

Ropert DELL. 


THINGS WE ARE SUPPOSED 
TO ADMIRE 

WAS behind a man and a woman the other day as they 

| caught sight—apparently for the first time—of that 

excellent piece of architectural bridescake, the cathedral 

at Milan. The man, who was on the small side, lengthened 

his neck and said: “ Hilloa, that must be the Cathedral.” 

* Yes,” said the woman, and added warningly: “ But, 

remember, this is not one of the things you’re supposed to 
admire.” 

How charmingly, in that sentence, she gave away the 
greater part of the human race! Till we have emancipated 
ourselves from the tyranny of the Opinions of Other People, 
we go about the earth admiring, not the things that have 
given us pleasure, but the things that we are supposed 
to admire. It seems as though, under the influence of Other 
People, we are prepared to admire almost anything. We 
prefer enjoying a general illusion to enjoying a work of 
art. In the nineteenth century, thousands of men and 
women enjoyed Raphael in this spirit. Raphael, no doubt, 
was a great artist, but in the nineteenth century ninety-nine 


people out of a hundred enjoyed his reputation a great 
deal more than they enjoyed his pictures. Sometimes, 
I wonder how far it is possible to enjoy any picture in the 
publicity of a picture-gallery in any other way. Then I 
remember some picture of adoring kings by Fra Angelico 
or some Virgin and Child by Fra Lippo Lippi in the 
galleries of Florence, and I cannot help admitting that 
the pleasure they gave me seemed to be an honest pleasure. 
At the same time, I know that every art critic would explain 
to me that it was not a pure aesthetic pleasure—that it was, 
at best, a pleasure in some literary quality in the painting 
and not in the design or the colour. Besides, so far as 
I know, Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo Lippi are still painters 
whom one is supposed to admire. It is just possible— 
though I do not think so—that I was unconsciously sub- 
jecting myself to the illusion of the hour and shouting with 
the greatest crowd. 


Few of us are so sure of our own tastes in any of the arts 
that we dare altogether disregard the Opinions of Other 
People. Human beings, though in some respects they are 
extraordinarily vain, are in others as extraordinarily 
modest. A man may feel confident enough in his own 
tastes in one of the arts and, in the others, may be as 
apologetic in expressing an opinion as though he were an 
agricultural labourer talking about relativity. I confess 
that I have a certain reluctant shyness when anybody 
asks me my opinion about architecture. People say, 
for instance: ‘What do you think about the Bush 
Building?” If I were honest, I should immediately 
answer: ‘Well, what do you think about it?” I take 
it for granted that the other man has some mystical 
knowledge which enables him to decide what is a good 
building and what is not, and I know that I have no 
knowledge, mystical or other. Consequently, I hedge. 
I say: “ Rather fine, don’t you think? But it seems to 
me a bit heathen—a bit like a Temple of Mammon that 
you would see in a walled town in Babylon. Still it’s 
extraordinarily impressive.”” He says either: “I think 
it’s the most wonderful building that has been put up in 
London for years,” or “I think it’s rotten.” And the 
odd thing is that, whichever he says, I am not so shocked 
that I want to contradict him. If he spoke in the same 
terms about a book I had read, I should either agree 
enthusiastically with him or disagree irritably. It is not 
that I know about books, but I know what I think about 
books. But, in regard to buildings, I know so little that, 
if anybody expressed an opposite opinion to mine, I should 
feel, unless he were intolerably conceited, that the chances 
were fifty to fifty that he was right. 


I became shamefully aware of my ignorance of architecture 
when artists and architects began to write to the papers, 
protesting against the destruction of Waterloo Bridge. 
Here, I discovered, was one of the most beautiful bridges 
in the world—perhaps, the most beautiful bridge—and, 
though I had walked along the Thames Embankment 
a thousand times, I had never paused to look at it with the 
slightest degree of conscious pleasure. If a friend had 
come to London from some far corner of the earth I should 
undoubtedly have taken him to see the Thames as one of 
the sights of the town, but I should never have thought of 
pointing out Waterloo Bridge to him as one of the world’s 
wonders. I doubt, indeed, if I had ever taken a good look 
at it till one of the arches began to sag. No sooner was it 
threatened, however, than I became interested, and, for 
the first time in my life, walked across the footway over 
Hungerford Bridge, in order to have a good look at the 
threatened loveliness. When I did look at it, I agreed with 
the people who said that it was beautiful, and I do 
not think that this was entirely the result of suggestion. 
I fancy, on the contrary, that most of us admire beautiful 
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things unconsciously long before we are conscious of our 
admiration. The propaganda of the experts may have a 
use for us less in teaching us to admire things that we did 
not admire before then in making us aware of the admiration 
we had already felt. 

It is, I know, open to dispute whether we can admire 
anything without having a definite opinion on it. Some 
people will tell you, for instance, that the ordinary country- 
man has no admiration for the beauty of the landscape 
amid which he lives. It is impossible either to prove 
or to disprove this, but I cannot help wondering whether 
the landscape does not in some way steal into and affect the 
countryman’s imagination—whether he is not the happier 
for looking out daily over a valley of hedges and winding 
water on which he has never expressed an opinion in his 
life. In point of fact, the countryman’s appreciation of 
the country is much commoner than is generally supposed. 
But it seems to me that even the dumbest countryman 
may be sensitive without loquacity, and may get a great 
deal of literally unintelligent enjoyment from leaning on 
a gate and watching the sun going down behind a hill. 


If human beings cannot enjoy beautiful things un- 
consciously as well as consciously, indeed, it is very difficult 
to defend old and beautiful buildings against those who 
wish to destroy them in the name of utility. If these 
buildings appeal only to an aristocracy of taste, we cannot 
expect to get enthusiastic popular support for any move- 
ment to preserve them. We may, of course, appeal to 
the sense of pride in the possession of things that are 
admired by the Right People. But that is mere snobbish- 
ness. I doubt if Waterloo Bridge would be worth pre- 
serving if it made no difference except to the few people who 
go on deputations to public bodies or who write to the 
papers. We shall be on much firmer ground if we argue 
that beauty, like sunshine, affects the life of the ordinary 
man, even while he does not know that it is affecting him. 
We are all moulded by influences of which we are not sen- 
sible—things that we see, things that we hear. If we go 
to church, the rhythms of the language of the Scriptures, 
the rhythms of the prayer-book, enter into our blood, 
whether we are conscious of them or not. Some people 
have even held that the time at which we are most sus- 
ceptible to the beauty of beautiful things is the time when 
we are least capable of consciously enjoying them. 
Montaigne’s father used to have him awakened in the morn- 
ing, as a child, with the music of instruments. And, in 
our own day, certain writers on childhood have told us 
that the most important because most easily influenced 
period in a child’s life is the first few years or even the first 
few months. This may, for all I know, be nonsense, 
but, if there is anything in it, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the same subtle influences continue to mould us in 
some measure after we have grown up—that our lives 
are insensibly altered even by beautiful things which we 
do not know to be beautiful. There is no scientific machine 
to measure the effect that Phidias or Shakespeare or 
Beethoven has had on the lives of ordinary men. I suspect 
that it has been considerable, and I wish a new kind of 
astrologer could appear who could trace the influences of 
these stars on our lives. The artist is a creator, not only 
of works of art, but of human society and of the graces of 
civilisation. That, it seems to me, is the real reason why 
we should be alarmed at the thought of the disappearance 
of Waterloo Bridge or of St. Paul’s. 

If, on the other hand, no one but the aesthetes—the people 
who tell us what to admire—received pleasure from these 
things, I should doubt if they were worth preserving. 
The aesthetes serve a useful function, indeed, not because 
they can really tell us what to admire—for they are them- 
selves as fickle as weathercocks—but because they help 





to bring up our admirations to the surface of our conscious- 
ness and, by challenging and contradicting them, help 
to strengthen them. They will do us no harm even if in 
our innocence we accept their authority for a time. Most 
of us in our youth have admired thoroughly bad work 
on the authority of the newest kind of aesthete. That does 
not matter, however. We have to realise how little 
authority the opinions of most other people have before 
we venture on definite opinions of ourown. Having realised 
this, we no longer care whether we admire the Right Thing 
or not. The Right Thing in the arts changes like a fashion 
in clothes. It is a social hobby, and has no relation to the 
pleasure we take in a poem or a picture or a symphony. 
I do not suggest that there are no authoritative standards 
by which we can judge a work of art. But the standards 
are in the artists, not in the critics, as Mr. Priestley points 
out in The London Mercury. The standards by which we can 
judge poetry are to be found in Homer, Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth. These, it may be said, are only authors 
we are supposed to admire because succeeding generations 
have accepted them as demigods. Well, it seems to me that 
the demigod of succeeding generations should never be 
overthrown except for grave reasons. If I must bow to 
authority, I had rather bow to the demigod of three centuries 
than to the demigod of three seasons. 

It is a second-rate pleasure, however, to imitate an opinion, 
even if it is the right opinion, and we enjoy works of art only 
on condition that we do not admire them because we are 
supposed to admire them. Obviously, there is a pleasure in 
being “in the movement.”’ Otherwise, we should not see so 
many people crowding into the magic circle. There may 
even be virtue in it; it implies some kind of sociability 
and makes for agreeable light conversation. But, on the 
whole, in our enjoyment, whether of a book or of a bridge, 
we should do well to lay to heart the lines of the old hymn 
—which was not, I fancy, very good poetry :— 

Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone. 
After all, even if you do admire Hungerford Bridge, or the 
outside of Milan Cathedral, and say so, the world has 
survived worse shocks than that. Besides, other things, 
being equal, it is always more amusing to speak the tmith: 
Y. ¥. 


MIDDLE-AGED MORTALITY 


ODERN civilised man does wonders against 
M tropical disease in primitive parts of the earth. 
The study of infection and infective agents has 
pointed here to a mosquito, there to a flea, elsewhere to 
a louse or a tsetse-fly, and in due course disease vanishes 
and plague-spots become health resorts. The Panama 
Canal Zone was, in effect, uninhabitable until such measures 
as mosquito reduction were put into force, and now its 
vital statistics are superior to those of representative cities. 
The chief beneficiaries of these efforts have been and will 
be the indigenous inhabitants of remote lands, rather 
than modern civilised man himsclf, who has done the 
work. 

At home he has also notable achievements against death. 
During the present century in this country the mortality 
amongst infants has been halved. Comparable reductions 
have occurred in North America, New Zealand and else- 
where. The facts are all the more remarkable since we 
know that whilst immense improvements were taking 
place, during the second half of the last century, in the 
mortality amongst young adults, from the water-borne 
diseases especially, infancy shared not at all in this ametior- 
ation, but was cut down at the end of the century, as 
rapidly as sixty years earlier. These gains against death 
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are being steadily maintained and increased, like those 
of tropical medicine. Like those, these are for the most 
part the achievements of civilised men of mature years, 
whilst the beneficiaries are other than they. 

A noteworthy statistical result of the sudden and immense 
reduction in the mortality of the very young is, of course, 
a very great extension of the expectation of life at birth, 
or of the average duration of life. Compare the prospects 
of infants born this year with those of their predecessors 
a generation ago, and we find that they will have ten more 
years of life—or whatever the figure may be. Unskilled 
commentators on such figures now proceed to tell us that 
we are living much longer than our forebears and that the 
average Londoner of to-day, for instance, may look forward 
to an extra decade of life. 

Unfortunately this is nonsense, and the middle-aged are 
deplorably deluded if they flatter themselves thereby. 
The infant has a much greater chance of life than formerly, 
and that is well for it; but the mortality statistics of the 
middle-aged tell a very different story. We have saved 
others, but ourselves we are not saving. The discoveries 
in tropical medicine, and the application of knowledge, 
mostly far from new, to child hygiene, have transformed 
those realms of human existence; but the middle aged 
of modern civilised communities die as fast as ever they did, 
and perhaps the middle-aged man more especially. He has 
got, or at any rate has taken, almost nothing out of modern 
medicine and hygiene. There are some critics, of the 
brutal school, who would wish to argue that this mainten- 
ance of the mortality in later life is the inevitable result 
of the short-sighted policy whereby we now keep alive 
the weaklings who would be much better dead. We 
succeed for a time, but at length we must fail, and the 
high mortality in middle-age shows how futile it is, by 
our “sentimental humanitarianism ”—so much deplored 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, a thinker much in advance of 
St. Paul, who wrote a chapter on charity long before Darwin 
had enlightened us—to attempt to circumvent natural 
selection. But the historical facts are against this view. 
Men of forty-five this year were born in 1880, more than 
twenty years before child hygiene began to take effect, 
and at a date when natural selection must presumably 
have had the run of its teeth. They should be a very 
fine selected lot, on that assumption; but the death rate 
amongst them is very high. ~ 

The truth is that there is a group of diseases, needing a 
special name and special attentién, which we may usefully 
call, perhaps, the diseases of civilisation, and which are, 
for the most part, though not wholly, diseases of excess. 
They strike at the middle-aged. Most diseases of defect, 
of insufficient food and light, strike at the young. Tuber- 
culosis and rickets are typical of these, and we are conquering 
them. The diseases of luxury, of superabundance, of 
excess, of civilisation, take their toll in later life. Some 
of them are definitely increasing, such as cancer and diabetes. 
These increase more notably amongst middle-aged men. 
Of course when we are all dealing with internal disease, 
requiring some skill in diagnosis, it is a fair question whether 
their supposed rarity amongst primitive peoples may not 
be due simply to the lack of expert observation amongst 
them. To-day that question may be answered. Modern 
students, highly qualified in diagnosis, and often expert 
in surgery, have lived and worked for many years amongst 
these primitive, less (? more) fortunate peoples, and report 
positively that the characteristic diseases of modern, 
middle-aged, civilised man are extremely rare amongst 
them. 

We are conquering the obvious infections. The diseases 
now in question are concerned with nutrition and mal- 
nutrition, and the epoch-making work of Pasteur and his 


followers helps us not at all. Germinal infections occur, no 
doubt, and put an end to the victim, but they are not the 
real question, for they take their opportunity only when 
failure of resistance, due to malnutrition, gives it to them. 
The diseases in question depend mainly upon the food 
habits of modern civilised man, and they show themselves 
chiefly and primarily in his food canal. Dyspepsia, chronic 
intestinal disease, appendicitis, diseases of the gall-bladder, 
and a steadily rising incidence of cancer in and of the food 
canal, especially amongst men—these are the chief diseases 
in question. To them add diabetes, due to exhaustion and 
failure of the sugar-digesting apparatus in the pancreas, 
after long years of over-work due to excessive consumption 
of starches, and especially of sugar; arterio-sclerosis, due 
to chronic intoxication of the blood, and thence of the 
delicate arterial walls with which the poisoned blood is in 
continual contact; and Bright’s disease, due to similar 
exhaustion and intoxication of those vital elements in the 
kidneys whose task it is to try to eliminate poisons from the 
blood, and who often perish poisoned at their task: 

I make no apology for referring once more to the January 
number of the Practitioner, in which much of this matter 
is discussed. We have no textbooks on diet which properly 
deal with the subject, and meanwhile, this special number, 
embodying the teaching of our greatest authorities, ought 
to be in all reference libraries in the country. Of course, 
all these things are a matter of taste, but personally I 
would rather live as I do, on the delicious food which a 
modern knowledge of dietetics dictates, and enjoy a normal 
food canal, than have my large gut cut out, even by Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane. 

Let me add that this question is probably even more 
important in the too-prosperous United States than here. 
It is engaging the attention of the Life Extension Institute 
in New York, which tries to persuade the middle-aged to 
undergo preventive medical examinations at reasonable 
intervals; and of enlightened insurance companies, who 
are very seriously concerned with the high mortality of the 
middle-aged. It needs more than occasional golf to protect 
the prosperous middle-aged American against the monstrous 
excesses of his diet; and if nowadays he consumes less 
alcohol, but stuffs himself with sweets, he merely exchanges 
the prospect of delirium tremens for that of diabetes. 
Meanwhile, many a primitive man, living on a daily handful 
of some hard grain, unchanged from year to year, of a kind 
at which none of us would look for a moment, has the laugh 
of us all in the long run, with our white bread, our white 
sugar and what not, and thence the pallid white skin and 
the plain white grave-clothes which prematurely enfold us. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 
POLAND AND DANZIG 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Unti! to-day I was a reader of THE New StTaTEesMAN, 
although I could not agree with its ideas on very many points. 
But I was »lways convinced it was worth while to know points 
of view difierent from my own. Besides, I am neither a Nation- 
alist nor a Chauvinist, and hoped to find in your weekly an 
objective valuation of the facts, which, indeed, I often did. 
Unfortunately, I am greatly disappointed with your numbers of 
February 7th and 21st. The article about the security—and 
especially the article of Mr. Dell about Danzig—shows that 
instead ofthe standpoint of ethics. which a Socialistic paper should 
at least put forward, you show the very ideas which every 
capitalistic opportunist might accept for his own: you do not 
ask what is right, but what makes for business. I knew you were 
against Poland : but, as I said, so long as I could believe in your 
good faith, I was interested to know your ideas. Now I see the 
truth of it: you are for the Germans, because they are stronger. 
Of course, if you permit Germany to annex the whole of Poland, 
there cannot be war between them any more. But, although you 
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do not put it in so striking a form, certain points which you approve 
would amount to the same, though in a smaller degree. You 
support the Germans, saying that you wish to assure peace. But 
this will not do. Many millions of men sacrificed their lives in 
the big war not only to assure peace, but to assure justice as well. 
I am sorry to see you do not care for justice. You talk about 
peace and support the stronger side. You forget that when 
millions of Poles were oppressed by Germany and Russia—an 
undeniable fact—Europe was silent. Now you are so anxious 
about the Germans oppressed by Poland—an oppression existing 
only in the minds of men like Mr. Dell. Can that be good faith ? 
You will therefore understand, Sir, that since your weekly does 
not give me what I expected—i.e., impartial views, founded on 
justice, but on the contrary the hypocritical propaganda in 
favour of Germans without regard to what is right—it is of no 
use to me to subscribe to it any longer._-Yours, etc., 

Cracow, ZENON BREM. 

February 25th. 

[It may be difficult to convince M. Brem that the expression 
of views adverse to the claims of Poland is not necessarily “* pro- 
German propaganda”; but we must at least try to make it 
clear that our comments have consistently been founded upon 
our conception—however erroneous—of the real “ justice” of 
the case, not of the “ strength ” of one side or the other. The 
question of strength arises only incidentally. To perpetuate an 
injustice against a weak nation is wrong; but to attempt to 
perpetuate an injustice against a strong—though temporarily 
disabled—nation is not only wrong but sheer lunacy. The 
present boundaries of Poland are unjust on almost all sides. The 
boundary in Upper Silesia is an injustice, so are the boundaries 
of the Danzig “ corridor,” so is the Polish occupation of the 
Vilna district and of the contiguous territory of White Russia, 
and so again, above all, is the Polish seizure of South-eastern 
Galicia, a Ruthenian country which contains practically no 
Polish population at all. It is true that millions of men sacrificed 
their lives in the late war to “ assure justice ’—though Poles, 
by the way, fought and worked about as much for one side as for 
the other—and that is precisely the reason why we are inclined 
to protest so strongly against the patent injustices to which we 
have referred.—Epb. N.S.] 


THE CASE OF THE MINERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to correct three statements in the 
article appearing in your issue of February 28th under the 
above title? 

1. It is said that : 

In 1923 when the export trade was again booming . . . the 
Miners’ Federation was able to secure a slight modification of 
the Agreement. 

The existing Wages Agreement, which amends certain 
provisions of the Agreement of 1921, was signed on June 18th, 
1924, and its provisions as to wages were made retrospective 
to May Ist. 

The point is of some importance, since, in the year 1923, 
profits amounted to about £27,000,000, whereas under the 
new Agreement from May Ist to December 31st, 1924, they 
were only £2,335.000, or 3.31d. per ton commercially disposable. 

2. The writer of the article refers to: 

A charge described as “other costs, including management, 
salaries, insurances, repairs, office and general expenses, deprecia- 
tion, etc.” 

The miners contend that this extraordinarily inclusive item, 
as to which no details are published, is liable to be so manipulated 
against them as seriously to reduce the amount divisible as wages 
above the minimum. 

The writer of the article appears not to be aware that the 
items admissible and inadmissible as “* costs other than wages ” 
have been specifically decided, either by the Board or by the 
independent chairman, and are stated in the Agreement. 

The returns submitted to the joint accountants contain a 
mass of information on these charges, and if the miners’ 
accountants consider that any further information or investiga- 
tion is required, they have complete access to the colliery books 
and accounts. 

3. With regard to the carrying forward of deficiencies in 
owners’ profits it is said that: 

The carrying forward prevents the raising of wages above the 
minimum till the deficiency has been met, and this—in view of the 
lowness of the minimum—is regarded as unfair by the men. 
The writer of the article appears to be unaware that only 

one-third of the surplus in any period of ascertainment, after 





paying the minimum wage and the corresponding profit for 
that period, can be applied to the reduction of deficiencies 
carried forward. The remaining two-thirds is divided between 
wages and profits in the proportions; laid down under the 
Agreement. 

In a period of increased prosperity, therefore, wages could 
rise above the minimum immediately there was such a surplus. 
For example, if in any district there was a deficiency carried 
forward of £1,000,000, and in some future ascertainment period 
there was a surplus of £300,000 after paying, for that period, 
the minimum wage and the profits laid down by the Agreement, 
then £200,000 would be applied to increasing wages above the 
minimum and £100,000 to reducing the deficiency.— Yours, etc., 

Puiuip GEE, 
(For the Colliery Owners 
of Great Britain.) 

[Point 3 of the above letter refers to a modification of the 
original agreement of which we must confess we were unaware, 
but the complaint of the miners, of course, is that arrears of 
profits should be carried forward at all. The rate at which they 
are to be liquidated is a point of secondary importance. As 
regards point 2 the trouble is that the accountant representing 
the men is bound to secrecy and if he disputes a charge it becomes 
the subject not of discussion and negotiation, but merely of 
reference to a third accountant, who must give his decision on 
purely legal grounds, no -:on the equitable merits of the case. 
—Eb., N.S.] 


THE EDITORSHIP OF THE GZASGOW 
HERALD 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Your admirable review of Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchen’s 
Moberly Bell and His Times twice conveys the suggestion 
(unwittingly, of course) that Mr. Kitchen is stil] the editor 
of the Glasgow Herald. It is now over ten years (1914) 
since Mr. Kitchen relinquished that post in favour of Sir 
(then Mr.) Peter Roberts Bruce, D.L., LL.D., who as Lobby 
Correspondent of the Scotsman was one of the best known 
figures in Fleet Street and at Westminster. During Sir Peter’s 
editorship the Glasgow Herald has undergone many changes 
and developments, and Mr. Kitchen would be the last to claim 


credit for them.—yYours, etc., B. 
Glasgow, March Ist. 


THE LATE MRS. HERTHA AYRTON 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am engaged in writing the biography of the late 
Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, nee Marks, the physicist. May I beg 
the courtesy of your columns to ask any of your readers who 
may possess letters or information concerning any period of 
her life to communicate with me as speedily as possible ?— 
Yours, etc., EVELYN SHARP. 

16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 

March 3rd. 
MAR 


Miscellany 


THE FATE OF A WORD 


WONDER what will happen to the word “ gentle- 
man’? What has happened to the thing we 
all know. What will happen to the idea or 

memory is more important, but does not for the moment 
concern us. What I am musing upon is the fate of 
the word. 

The whole language is going through a very rapid 
change. It isliquefying. The change is not one of form, 
it is one of use, not unlike the changes that happened 
to Latin after the beginning of the great transition to- 
wards the end of the Pagan time. In that language 
you can take the word comes and see it changing its 
application while it keeps its form. Indeed, we have 
the form still, and from having meant a pal it means 


to-day a count (or an earl) having meant in between a 
B2 
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Judge, a high Civil Servant of the Empire, a General, 
the Administrator of a County, and lots of other things. 
And there was the word “ schola,’’ which begins (I 
believe) by meaning leisure in Greek, and to-day means 
a place where people are taught, or a set of studies ; 
having meant in between almost any conceivable form 
of association, from a club to a company of infantry, 
and having meant also a hostel, and a hundred other 
things. You could make out a list of any number of 
Latin words which behaved like this when Latin began 
to play the fool. 

Well, what is going to happen to the word 
“gentleman’’? 

To-day it is in the most dreadful state. It is used 
variously by various classes, societies and nations. It 
is used variously within each particular society or class. 
It is used variously by the same individual. 

It has, so far as I can make out, only one precise 
meaning (but then few of our common words to-day 
have precision, so it is not wonderful that this word 
should have only one precise use). When it is used 
thus, it means “a male possessed of the habits which 
are instinctive to that which once was the English 
governing class.”” It means exactly that, and nothing 
else, when it is used in the only sense where a sharp form 
distinguishes it. There is the gentleman’s accent, the 
gentleman’s way of eating and drinking, and the gen- 
tleman’s everything else. It has nothing to do with 
being a good man or a bad man, nor even, strictly 
speaking, with being a rich man or a poor man ; though, 
of course, the habits could only have arisen in a leisured 
and therefore wealthy class. That is the meaning of the 
word in such a question as, “ Did he speak like a 
gentleman ?”’ which the mistress of a house will ask 
of a domestic who opens the door to some unknown 
person. The connotation is that the domestic, being 
familiar with the gentry, will catch the accent as the 
surest hall-mark. 

Then there is the meaning at the other end of the 
scale—the vaguest meaning of all—where the word 
‘* gentleman ’’ attaches to the idea of any male whose 
name is unknown and to whom reference has to be 
made cautiously. 

Some years ago this use was a class use. The gentry 
themselves had no such practice. Half a lifetime ago 
it was even a matter of jest on the part of the wealthier 
classes that such a euphemism should be used by 
people poorer than themselves. To-day it is pretty well 
universal ; though there are patches of society which 
it has not invaded, as for instance, seafarers. If a man 
helps to pull up my boat above the surf in Chesil Cove, 
I do not say, ““ We must get that other gentleman to 
help us.” It would be out of place and sound ridicu- 
lous. But I should use the word in a shed where the 
boat was being overhauled, and I should use it to men 
in exactly the same circumstance of modest wage 
earning as the longshoremen. I should use it because 
the man to whom I was speaking would expect it. I 
think in that particular condition the word would not 
be universally used, but it certainly would be univer- 
sally used in any good shop in town. One would say, 
‘*No, it was another gentleman who accused me of 
stealing the tie-pin.”’ 

Then there is the whole series of meanings in which 
it has a more or less emphasised moral content, signify- 
ing the presence of some good. The very same man 


will say, “‘ He is such a thoroughly good man that it is 
a pity he should feel awkward because he is not a 
gentleman ’’; and, of the same old person, in another 
connection, will say, ““I never met a man who was 
more of a gentleman.” In the first case he is using 
the word in its precise meaning; in the second a 
totally different one, attaching to qualities of the soul 
and especially to a sort of courteous charity. 

If the English language had remained the idiom of 
one highly differentiated country, homogeneous and 
possessed of a classical tradition in speech, all this 
would not have happened. The English language was 
still in that state when Carlyle wrote (nearly a century 
ago) that he was disturbed by finding no gentleman’s 
face among the Frenchmen in a Channel steamer ; or, 
if not disturbed, at any rate moved to contempt. But 
that was because Carlyle knew nothing of the world. 
He might as well have expected kangaroos in Scotland. 
To this day you hear people sometimes remarking that 
they hardly ever see what they call a gentleman abroad 
except in Germany; and you know exactly what they 
mean. 

But the flux cannot go on for ever. The liquefying 
process will stop, and crystallisation will succeed it. 
Now what form will the crystallisation take ? 

I think it likely enough that it will take the form of 
entirely separate uses, like those which have come to 
attach to a rider of horses. To act in a “ cavalier” 
manner is an utterly different thing from acting like a 
“cavalier” at Naseby. You do not necessarily expect 
chivalry from cavalry, and when a gangsman in Spain 
roars out “ Caballeros !”’ at a group of workmen whom 
he wants to recall, he has no idea of horses or of horse- 
riding in his mind. It would not be surprising to read 
in a criminal charge a couple of hundred years hence, 
“the aforesaid gentleman’’; or to find that the infantry 
of an armed force had come to be called “ the 
gentlemen.” 

When the differentiation bas fully taken place, we 
shall have in this particular, as we now have in count- 
less other cases, a confusion of history. The historian 
of the Victorian period, before Fustel had transformed 
his science, gaily mangled the Latin terms of the Dark 
Ages, because he read into them their classica] meanings. 
He knew, indeed, that some of them had changed, but 
he was quite wrong upon the greater number: as, for 
instance, in the case of that word “‘school.’’ When the 
Saxon King went off to make his soul at Rome he was 
said in our histories to die “in the school at Rome,” 
but it wasnot a school at all in our sense; it was an inn 
founded for English pilgrims. I fancy that the same 
thing will happen to the man reading documents of our 
time some centuries hence. The literary form which 
will guide him will probably be that of the eighteenth 
century, for it was then that English most nearly reached 
a classical standard and was least loose. The word 
*‘ gentleman ’’ will connote for the scholar, member- 
ship of a certain class based upon the ownership of 
large estates in land: what we still call “Squires” and 
the Germans “ Junkers.”” Having that idea in mind, 
what a hash he will make of our documents! What 
contradictions he will find! How desperately he will 
be puzzled! Just as we are puzzled by the word 
** miles” in the accounts of Hastings; so that reading 
of 50,000 “* milites’’ under the command of the Con- 
queror, the number seems impossible and has even led 
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fools to deny the evidence of eye-witnesses. And later 


we have the same trouble with “ Servi.” 

Which leads me to this last consideration. Of a 
thousand adult males in England to-day, how many 
are gentlemen in the widest sense of that term? Cer- 
tainly over nine hundred. And what will posterity 
make of that ? H. BEtoc. 


Music 
AT THE PHILHARMONIC 


HE Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert last 
week was an unusual one. Mr. Ernest Anser- 
met was the conductor and the programme, 

divided into two parts, jumped more than a hundred 
years from the first to the second half. Part I. com- 

rised Monteverdi, Handel, and Haydn, while Debussy, 

rokofiev, and Ravel made up Part II. The Monte- 
verdi was interesting only because it was Monteverdi, 
for I failed to detect in it any individual quality. 
Historically Monteverdi is important; he was an 
innovator and Italian opera owed much to him. He 
was also musical director at St. Mark’s, Venice, in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, which is an amusing fact; but 
his Sonata sopra sancta Maria, arranged by Mr. Ansermet, 
is not a striking composition, and the Handel Con- 
certo Grosso in B flat which followed sounded so 
infinitely superior as to make one feel that if one always 
heard Handel after Monteverdi one would have the 
same opinion of him as Samuel Butler had. However, 
this Concerto Grosso is, I venture to think, a fine compo- 
sition under any circumstances, and it was beautifully 
played by the wood wind instruments (two oboes and 
two bassoons) for which it is written. The Haydn 
Oxford symphony which followed, written in the year 
of Mozart’s death, is also a work that stands the test 
of time well. It has the neat, sparkling conciseness of 
the best eighteenth century English verse and a verve 
and gaiety that is most stimulating. After the interval 
came Debussy’s Three Nocturnes for Orchestra in a 
revised version given by the composer to Mr. Ansermet 
a few years before his death. It was striking to notice 
how in one respect this composition, otherwise so 
different in character, nevertheless strongly resembled 
the Haydn symphony. Debussy at his best was as 
neat and expert a workman as Haydn. When one 
compares these “ Three Nocturnes ’’—or, at least two 
of them, Nuages and Fétes--to the vague meandering, 
diffuse compositions of our English harmonic colourists, 
one realises that Debussy’s superiority to Mr. Arnold 
Bax and even to Mr. Delius is due largely to his greater 
conciseness and vigour. He grasped the nettle more 
firmly and, although I speak merely from a general 
impression, I think that a close examination of the 
earlier versions of these “‘ Nocturnes ’’ with that given 
to Mr. Ansermet would show that the changes made 
had been towards a greater definiteness of outline, and 
an excision of ineffective touches. The performance 
of the last of the Nocturnes, Sirénes, was utterly ruined 
by the faulty balance between the orchestra and the 
chorus of female voices. Instead of the voices of the 
Sirens floating faintly and seductively over the waves 
of the sea, they completely drowned the waters of the 
ocean with their bellowing. It is extraordinary that 
a sensitive musician like Mr. Ansermet should have 
permitted this. But, of course, we should not have 
even been permitted to see the chorus of young women 
from the Royal College of Music. Even as long ago as 
in Homeric times it was known that while it was fatal 
to hear the voices of the sirens you ran no danger at 
all in looking at them. The chorus should have been 
concealed in the organ-loft, or somewhere behind the 





scenes; then the beauty of this “ Nocturne” would 
have made itself felt. But one is always coming across 
such failures of sensibility and commonsense. It is 
argued by some people that great works of art are fool- 
roof, that they cannot be spoilt by the executants. 
t is a dangerous theory. Certainly musical compo- 
sitions vary in their susceptibility to damage in 

rformance. Some are more damageable than others. 

othing perhaps could spoil the T'annhauser Overture. 
It would probably be just as effective if it were played 
entirely out of tune, or if the strings played in one 
key and the brass in another. But is that a fact 
creditable to the Tannhauser Overture? Does that 
prove its superiority to Nuages, which would completely 
disappear as a musical composition under such treat- 
ment? I do not think so. At any rate the Sirens 
in Sirénes were not meant to be Neptune’s sea-bulls 
bellowing across the ocean, and if I were Debussy I 
should arise from my grave and ask Mr. Ansermet to 
give me back my score. 

But the event of the evening was the new Prokofiev 
Violin Concerto (Op. 19) which followed. Here we 
music critics had a glorious opportunity to make fools 
of ourselves, and most of us took it. Those who know 
Prokofiev's three delightful pianoforte concertos were 
—— to expect a good deal from the violin concerto. 

rokofiev has the three unusual gifts of melody, lucidity 
and an individual harmonic bias. His themes are 
freakish and odd rather than sentimental, but they 
are not merely intellectually contrived—they express 
a genuine instinctive impulse. The sensibility behind 
these melodies is a very alert and conscious one. 
Prokofiev rarely subsides into a self-forgetful emotion, 
or allows himself to be carried away by any one current 
of feeling. He jumps from current to current, so that 
he appears to be constantly changing direction. This 
is, of course, peculiarly baffling to the listener, especially 
the listener who has no temperamental sympathy with 
such a surface awareness. Underneath, however, the 

erceptive musician will detect a constant direction. 
hese broken, thwarted, criss-cross melodic currents 
are not mere meaningless surface play. We are assured 
of this by the coherent harmonic texture and character 
of the music as a whole. Each movement of this 
Violin Concerto is a compact, beautifully wrought 
whole. It is as lucid and coherent as the curve of a 
wave which the sea lays upon a shore ; but it is never 
a dark, muddy wave, always one of bright, translucent 
colour, even transparent. Perhaps the most imme- 
diately relished quality of Prokofiev's music is this 
transparency. It is very marked in this Violin Con- 
certo, where obviously he has abandoned himself to 
the delight of sounding the most ethereal and light- 
coloured harmonies. 

Another remarkable quality is his very peculiar 
freakish humour. This quality, which I consider to 
be the fruit of an extreme subtlety of intelligence, 
is to many people bafflingly moceats Arl but to me 
infinitely delighting. It is always latent in Prokofiev's 
music, emerging most unexpectedly in a way that 
spoils for many people the smoothness of his musical 
surface; but occasionally it takes command com- 
pletely, and then we are surprised by an orgy of the 
comic. The Scherzo in the Violin Concerto is an 
example of this. Here we have, I venture to assert, 
the most comic piece of music ever written. There 
are to my knowledge only two musicians in the past 
who have had more than a touch of this rare sense. 
Haydn could write music that was sprightly and gay ; 
both he and Handel had a strong sense of humour. 
Mozart had a far profounder comic power, but Mozart 
was not me Fle wl ; he had not got that very peculiar 
freakish sense that Beethoven shows in some of his 
scherzos and that we meet again in Richard Strauss. 
It is this fantastic comic sense, with its tone of pure 
extravagance noticeable in Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel 
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and Don Quixote, that is so marked in Prokofiev's 
music, where it is even more abstract and inhuman 
than in Strauss. The audience at the Philharmonic 
concert last week thought that they ought not to 
laugh; in fact, they were afraid to laugh because 
they feared that they were having their legs pulled. 
But the suppressed titters that rippled all over the 
hall were a great tribute to Mr. Prokofiev, who must 
be very grateful to that fine violinist, Mr. Joseph 
Szigeti, for playing his Concerto. For not only is 
this Violin Concerto immensely difficult, but to play 
it means the renunciation by such a virtuoso as 
Mr. Szigeti of an easy triumph in some more common- 
place and superficially attractive work. 
W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 
THE NEW HAMLET 


AMLET is a part in which it is very difficult to 
triumph and easy to avoid complete failure. The 
character is woven of so many strands that it is 

capable of various readings ; hence its perennial attraction 
to actors interested in their art. The play itself, too, 
has different threads of interest running through it, and 
being far too long in its perfect folio form for representation, 
it has to be cut. 

Now modern stage versions ignore the story and concen- 
trate upon the character of Hamlet. They ought to have 
an authoritative stage version to work upon, and it is 
most desirable that some committee (I should like to see 
Mr. Poel in the chair) composed of actors like Sir Forbes 
Robertson, dramatists like Mr. Shaw, literary critics like 
Mr. Bradley should settle it. Such a version would keep 
actors straight. The cutting was badly done at the 
Haymarket. 

Mr. John Barrymore’s first night was a formidable 
ordeal for him. He struck me as a sympathetic personality, 
not a dominating one, and only to an actor with a dominating 
personality are such occasions spurs. Some of the best 
points in his performance confirmed that impression. It 
was in the passages of friendly tenderness and in those 
moods when Hamlet feels most the lack of sympathy 
that he excelled. Excellently as he spoke Hamlet’s speech 
of almost feminine effusiveness to Horatio, 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself, 
it was still more his manner of breaking off with half- 
reluctant shyness—** Something too much of this ’—that 
showed most clearly the kind of moments at which his 
temperament would never fail him on the stage. Though 
he moved with graceful agility, in retrospect I see him 
when seated, at his best ; seated, and fingering his “ inky 
cloak ” while the King and Queen endeavour to persuade 
him to put off that all-too-pointed mourning ; seated alone 
upon the stage and falling into the famous meditation upon 
suicide (“‘ To be, or not to be,” he delivered well, except for 
one gust of unnecessary emphasis at the words “ bare 
bodkin ”’); seated beside Ophelia’s grave, with Yorick’s 
skull between his hands, and speaking perfectly with 
measured and quaint melancholy the great prose passage, 
only failing to render as perfectly the flight of bitter 
philosophic fantasy which breaks it off. 

Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, etc., 

should not, to my mind’s ear, be spoken ruthfully but 
wildly and with excited gaiety. Indeed, where Mr. Barry- 
more’s interpretation failed throughout was in conveying 
Hamlet’s bitter-gay, intellectual exhilaration, which is 
the desperate reaction of a thinking, sensitive nature against 


life’s humiliations and the depravity of man. Hamlet’s 
neurotic condition—another note in the complicated 
chord of his character—he did strike. Indeed, in Hamlet’s 
relation to his mother he struck it too hard, so that the 
scene between Hamlet and his mother took on a Freudian 
significance. This is a mistake and artistically uninterest- 
ing. Hamlet’s habit of dwelling in words of hideous 
emphasis on what most revolts him in his mother’s marriage 
is only part of that general morbid horror of procreation 
and the physical side of life, which shows so harshly in his 
treatment of Ophelia, and in the passages (cut in this 
performance) in which Hamlet jests about the body of 
Polonius. To turn, therefore, in that scene with his mother, 
the green light of the Ghost upon Hamlet’s face before 
it appears, to hold her frantically embraced, to speak as 
during a neurotic trance the lines : 
Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseaméd bed, 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 

Over the nasty sty, 
is to degrade the scene (“‘ Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us ! ’’) into a psycho-analytic demonstration and even 
to suggest that “‘ the Ghost ” is after all really the projection 
of an ‘“(E£dipus complex!” Mr. Barrymore acted it 
with marvellous energy, but this emphasis is all wrong 
artistically. Hamlet’s behaviour here must be distracted to 
the last degree, but I see no justification for the clutching, 
frantic tenderness of Mr. Barrymore. In the first quarto 
(every actor should consult the quartos for stray lights 
upon Shakespearean parts) the Queen, in giving an account 
of it, says: “* He throws and tosses me about.” Ruthless 
harshness must predominate in the scene and Hamlet as 
“scourge and minister” should not, weeping, hug his 
mother in his arms. It is true that the interest of Hamlet's 
character depends on “ that within which passeth show,” 
and though morbid psychology is part of what is within him, 
Hamlet’s “noble mind,” his thoughts, should engage 
far more attention. 

One little gesture of Mr. Barrymore’s in the scene with 
Ophelia showed how strong his inclination was to lose 
sight of the intellectual Hamlet. When he spoke those 
words of self-disgust, “‘ What should such fellows as I do 
crawling between earth and heaven,” he hesitated after the 
word “ earth,” and, by surrounding Ophelia’s face with his 
hands and lowering his voice to longing tenderness, con- 
veyed that she was “ Heaven.” This is to narrow the scope 
of Hamlet’s tragic sense of life, expressed again and again 
in passionate soliloquies. 

I have never seen a Hamlet who played this scene with 
Ophelia as it acts itself in the theatre of the attentive 
reader’s mind. “ Love! his affections do not that way 
tend,” exclaims the King, emerging from concealment. 
Would he have said that if he had been spying on our stage 
Hamlets ? Tree used to return and kiss the tresses of the 
prostrate Ophelia; Kean, it is said, used to play it as 
though Hamlet were counterfeiting brutality to conceal 
the tenderest passion; Wilks, so Davis says, “ preserved 
the feelings of a lover and the delicacy of a gentleman !”’ 
during the whole of it ; Mr. Barrymore let his voice tremble 
to a sob, when he told her that “ he did love her once.” 
It is traditional, but it is a bad tradition. Hamlet 
is no lover. Polonius was much nearer the truth 
when he warned Ophelia that the Prince’s vows were 
*“* springes to catch woodcocks,” than he was when he ex- 
claimed later, “* this is the very ecstasy of love !”’ Hamlet’s 
out-ranting of Laertes by the grave is not the expression of 
leve-grief, but of hysterical fury in a man who is suffering 
for a hundred reasons at the histrionic display of exag- 
gerated grief in another. He apologises for it later. “ I'll 
court his favours,” he says, “ but, sure, the bravery of his 
grief did put me in a towering passion.” How poor, too, 
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and trite is Hamlet’s love-letter to Ophelia compared with 
the expression of his devotion to Horatio. He was no 
true lover. The actor would find a clue for playing 
this scene with her by recalling, say, Byron’s treatment of 
Caroline Lamb—rage to have done with it, suspicion that 
she is on the side of his enemies, resentment that life, 
which has already laid intolerable burdens on him, has now 
involved him in “ an affair ” from which he cannot extricate 
himself—O cursed spite !—without inflicting torture and 
humiliation. Self-reproach is there, even remorse, but 
it is the remorse which quickly turns to railing, finding 
relief from itself in lashing ‘“‘ woman.” There is a great 
deal of Byron in Hamlet, or, if you like, Hamlet in Byron. 
Stupendous creation as the character of Hamlet is, we must 
not forget that it follows closely a conventional contemporary 
pattern, even down to dress, habits and mannerisms. 
Hamlet is “The Melancholy Man,” whom Sir Thomas 
Overbury has described in his Characters, who appears 
{see Schiicking’s Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays, 
far the best recent work of Shakespearean criticism) as 
Lord Dowsecer in Chapman’s 4 Humerous Day's Mirth, 
as Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedy and elsewhere. It 
was a Byronic type. “The Melancholy Man” was a 
cultured, aristocratic pessimist, castigating the vanities 
and vices of men, brooding, self-critical, excitable, weak, 
above all ostentatious of his difference from other men 
and proud of feeling himself an exile on this earth. It 
is a mistake to assume that Hamlet’s way of looking at 
things is only the result of his father’s death and his mother’s 
marriage; he was by nature “The Melancholy Man,” 
or, as the nineteenth century would have called him, 
“The Byronic Man.” Now, in this scene, it is the pathos 
of Ophelia which should hold the stage. The error of all 
our “ Hamlets ” has been to draw our sympathies towards 
“the lover.” Do they want pathos? There is more 
in the pain of a girl, uneasy at being used for a 
purpose she does not understand, one perhaps to 
the disadvantage of the man she loves, meeting him 
with the trifles in her hands he had once given her. 
“TI gave you nothing,” he growls, twinged intolerably 
at the sight of those reminders of a past which has now 
become incredible. How much more moving—the scene 
being played up to Ophelia—it would be if, instead of sobbing 
out the words, “‘ I did love thee once,” Hamlet stood glower- 
ing at her pretty face, nodding his head in gloomy recog- 
nition of an incomprehensible fact. An embrace, a sob, 
destroys her reply, profoundly touching in its truth and 
simplicity : “‘ Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so.” 
And how much more credible such acting, too, would 
make Hamlet’s immediate rush of self-reproach, “ We are 
arrant knaves all; believe none of us. Go to a nunnery,” 
which leads on to that torrent of abuse of feminine charm, 
for betraying men into false positions: ‘“ You jig, you 
amble, you lisp and make wantonness your ignorance. 
. .. Go to, I'll no more on’t; it hath made me mad. 
I say, we will have no more marriages . . . To a nunnery 
go.” Yet our actors play this scene as though it were a 
lovers’ quarrel, which might well end by Ophelia saying 
soothingly : “* Darling, you know you love me!” 

The “ Play Scene ” was injudiciously cut and the climax 
of emotion rose higher on the fall of the curtain in the 
Act before. This is wrong. True, 

The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King, 

is a splendid curtain, but damn curtains. Whatever passion 
Hamlet throws into these words, he must keep his top note 
of triumphant excitement for wild snatches of song which 
burst from him, when the King has rushed from the hall 
and the torches are tossing; for the whirl of nonsense, 
irony, joy which suddenly subsides on the entrance of the 
quaking Rosencrantz and Guildenstern with the message 
that the Queen is in great affliction and must see her son. 

In the soliloquy in which Hamlet decides not to kill 


the King while he is praying, no actor has probably excelled 
Mr. Barrymore. It would certainly be hard to do so. 
His fault as an elocutionist is not to distinguish sufficiently 
between the verse and the prose passages of his part, and 
occasionally to underline certain words unnecessarily, 
as thus: 

There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are—dreamt of—in our philosophy. 
But his delivery was beautifully free from mouthing em- 
phasis ; his voice, in gravity, most gracious and pleasant ; 
his enunciation and phrasing excellently distinct. Every 
word he spoke—this is rare—was intelligible. Probably no 
English actor, now that Forbes Robertson has retired, could 
give us as good a performance. 

With regard to the other parts: the King wants careful 
playing. One plain hint might make all the difference to the 
merit of Mr. Malcolm Kean’s performance. Though we are 
meant to think the King a worthless blackguard, it is not 
until he plots Hamlet’s death that his words and actions 
bewray him. On the contrary his speeches to Hamlet 
are marked by dignified and courteous forbearance, his 
addresses to his Queen appear verbally not at all ignoble, 
and his courage when he faces alone the furious Laertes 
and his rebels is impressive. The clue to playing the part 
lies in the note Hamlet scribbles in his book, ** That one 
may smile and smile and be a villain’; in the King’s 
manner towards Hamlet there should therefore be visible a 
dubious over-civility, and towards the Queen a rather greasy 
over-attentiveness. The Ghost I liked, though I see several 
critics have crabbed him. I am sure Mr. Thorpe is 
right in wailing out his lines with ominous monotony 
in a voice like wind in a chimney. Mr. Waring’s Polonius 
was dull and dignified; Polonius’ fussiness, his “ old- 
world courtesy,” on which he clearly prided himself, and 
his senile garrulity, are meant to provide “ comic relief.” 
Mr. Waring does not seem to realise this. Horatio’s part is 
so cut and Mr. George Relph so stockishly non-committal, 
that all Horatio contributes to the play is an element 
of bullet-headed masculinity—all right as far as it goes, 
which is not far. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have 
most of their words taken from them and evidently don’t 
know what to do. Miss Fay Compton eas Ophelia is 
admirable in the scene in which she describes to her father 
the young Prince’s attentions, as touching in the scene 
with Hamlet as his method of playing it allows, and in the 
mad-scene just what—not more than—one normally 
expects. This scene, without a thrill-compelling voice and 
fantastic grace of gesture, inevitably produces in the spec- 
tator that uncomfortable feeling that he ought to be more 
moved than he is. It is better therefore to keep it low 
in tone, and it would, perhaps, help most Ophelias to enter 
with a lute to which to sing, as the first quarto stage 
direction indicates. Let her madness be frankly con- 
ventional madness; it is safer. Ophelia’s burial was 
badly stage-managed. Away with these white nuns! 
The perfunctoriness of the ceremony shocks Laertes, 
just as the absence of “a hatchment o’er his father’s bones ” 
had previously intensified the grief of that extremely 
conventional young man. The corpse of Ophelia ought, 
of course, to be borne in by a few rustics from the fields, 
and Hamlet and Laertes must jump into her grave. The 
callous, competitive rhetoric of that raving pair only 
gets its true value if the two, in the very act of declamation 
and flying at each other’s throats, are trampling the poor 
body underfoot. The savagery and horror of it must be 
reflected in the gestures and cries of the onlookers. They, 
however, stood like supernumeraries. It is the great fault 
of English acting that on the English stage seldom more than 
two people act at once. The play-scene also suffered 
from this national defect. I shall always remember the 
contrasting exhilaration of seeing the Yiddish players at the 
Scala last year. There was not one old Rabbi, even at the 
back of the stage, who was not contorted by passion and 
distress in the great scene of their Messianic play. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too much on shortcomings ; so let 
me add, though I retract nothing, that I am sure that forty- 
nine out of fifty of my readers will enjoy themselves more 
at the Haymarket than in the other theatres. The fastidious 
fiftieth will take no notice of what I say, knowing that it is 
my habit to enjoy and praise approximations. 

Desmonp McCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


M4 I SHE Oxford Press have recently published an 
excellent new edition of Tolstoy’s What is Art? 
together with his other pronouncements on this 

difficult question and upon certain books and authors. 

What is Art? is a book I have long admired. I have 

been re-reading it, but in common, I believe, with some 

others, I still do not know what art is. Like everything 

Tolstoy wrote, it has a straightforward force which 

compels one either to accept his view or to make clear 

to oneself why one does not. He himself accepts all the 
conclusions which follow from his argument; I cannot. 

This new edition of Mr. Aylmer Maude’s translation is 

particularly useful, not only because it contains an 

excellent commentary by Mr. Maude on Tolstoy’s theory, 
but also because it offers us photographs of several 
pictures which that theory led Tolstoy to admire. It is 

instructive to see what these are like. They each tell a 

story honestly and well, and each expresses a moral 

attitude towards it. They are skilful copies of facts. 

Only in one case (Gay’s picture of Pilate asking Christ 

“What is truth?”) could I perceive any faulty repre- 

sentation of a fact; in this picture Pilate’s arm is 


badly drawn. 
* * BE 


One of the few modern pictures Tolstoy discerned to be 
a true “ work of art” can be seen at the Tate Gallery. 
It is called “ Charity,” and it was painted by Walter 
Langley. The scene is laid in a cottage kitchen; a clean, 
sensible-looking woman is watching, with her head slightly 
on one side, a small waif eating a bowl of porridge she has 
just given him. She is probably wondering if he will not 
presently want more, and her little daughter is staring 
hard at him too. The face of this grave child of seven 
or eight expresses wonder and a slow-dawning sense 
that others may be unhappy—emotions which are moving 
to see in children’s faces because they find there such pure 
and unself-conscious expression. The tub, the chairs, the 
tables, the cabbages lying near the bench on which the 
boy sits with his bare dusty feet curled under it, the wide 
black hearth, are all exactly painted. Indeed, the scene 
is so real that the figures have about them that air of 
significant stillness which in actual life startles the imagina- 
tion a little. There is certainly no sound in the room, 
for the boy is not scraping the bowl with his spoon. I 
cannot see into the bowl, and his hand hides its handle ; 
but from his concentrated expression I guess he is doing 
what children often do when the sharpness of their appetite 
is satisfied, pressing the spoon down into the delicious 
substance to let the milk run into it. And the other two 
are watching him. On the face of the woman there is no 
gleam of satisfaction at being charitable, and on the intent 
face of the child there lies that wondering absorption in 
the life of another which is more beautiful and considerate 
than pity. The picture, you see, has given me an emotion. 
Is it a work of Art? Yes, says Tolstoy, and a good work 
of Art—(1) because it has transmitted the painter’s own 
feelings ; (2) because his relation to his subject is (a) morally 
right, (b) sincere (he has not made the little girl sweetly 
pretty, nor the boy romantically tragic, nor the woman 
beaming love at him—he has really cared for his theme 
and not for garnishing it); (8) because the emotion his 
picture conveys can be widely understood; (4) because 
that emotion is an example, however humble, of the most 
important emotion men can feel, and to feel which con- 
stantly is to live with God. According to Tolstoy the 
only chance a work of Art has of being of more than 
trifling value, or not positively bad, is that it may succeed 


in fulfilling these four conditions. For him the subject of 
a work of Art is all-important, granted skill and that the 
artist’s attitude towards it is a sincere good emotion. 
Sincerity in the artist is very important, because it makes 
his emotions infectious. 

I am sure Tolstoy is right on that last point. The 
reason why most even skilfully written books are almost 
worthless is that they are written by people who do not 
know what they are interested in. They know perhaps 
what they ought, or would like, to be interested in, and 
the sort of things which delight fine minds; but that is 
not enough. Unless a man writes about something which, 
anyhow at moments, means as genuinely something to 
him as a drink when he is thirsty, he will only produce 
the simulacrum of a book or a poem. Most authors, poets, 
novelists, biographers, dramatists, essayists are most of 
their time in the painful position (along with the rest of 
mankind) of being genuinely interested only in what they 
suspect is not worth writing about. Some, however, are 
distinctly interested in the literary treatment of all 
subjects ; then that emotion, a sincere delight in turning 
and placing phrases, dovetailing, foreshortening, expanding, 
arranging, etc., is the one transmitted to the reader, pro- 
vided of course he is capable of such pleasures himself. 
Henry James once wrote a two-volume novel called The 
Other House which centred round a murder. He was so 
little interested in murder that the incident became 
ludicrously inconspicuous. I remember Dr. Verrall—and 
if ever there was a lynx-eyed reader, it was the author 
of Euripides the Rationalist—crowing with laughter on 
discovering, only after finishing the story, that the heroine 
had drowned a boy in the course of it. On the other hand, 
Henry James was so passionately interested in people’s 
faces and their demeanour in conventional circumstances, 
that, though it is twenty-five years since I read the book, 
I remember still the white, mobile, inauspicious face of 
that girl, and keep a vague impression of Anthony Bream’s 
manner towards women, which had “the grace of flattery 
without phrases and of irony without impertinence.” 
Again, the mind of Mr. James Joyce does not seem to me 
one of wide diameter, but he follows with such genuine 
interest a drift of incoherent ideas that, at any rate for a 
short while, that excitement is communicated; its value 


is a different matter. 
* * * 


But to return to Tolstoy’s definition of art: Art, he says, 
is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man con- 
sciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to 
others feelings he has lived through, and that other people 
are infected by these feelings, and also experience them. He 
also contends that the true object of Art is to unite men 
with God and with each other: that is why Art is so 
important. Now what is peculiar in this definition is 
that it makes no distinction between the kind of feelings 
conveyed. There is a certain class of emotions which 
mankind have agreed to call “ esthetic,” and there is 
something so strange about them that philosophers (Tolstoy 
goes into this) have invented all sorts of astonishing theories 
explaining why men should value them. They have tried 
unsuccessfully to define them, but all that they are really 
agreed upon is that to transmit these feelings is the peculiar 
function of Art; though works of Art may also be very 
important for the reasons Tolstoy points out in explaining 
life and moral values. Were the feelings which “* Charity ” 
conveyed to me esthetic? No, not towards the picture 
itself, but having translated it into ideas I am less certain. 
I conclude (A) that pictorial art is not the proper medium 
for conveying them, (B) that the feelings roused by the 
contemplation of goodness are also esthetic. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Martin Arrowsmith. By Srnciarr Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
In this book Mr. Lewis makes substantial progress, and 
in a significant direction; he repeats the pleasures of Main 
Street and Babbitt heaped up and overflowing, this time 
however not merely for their intrinsic fun, but in relation 
to a definite philosophic background. The book is all about 
science ; it is constructed round a central theme, which one 
of the characters embodies. Professor Gottlieb is an incarnation 
of the scientific spirit, which, being a spirit of truth, is necessarily 
at tragic odds with a society based on money-making and 
materialism. He has a genius for pure research, and a Middle 
Western university keeps him because of his European reputa- 
tion, but with distrust (isn’t he an atheist and a pro-German?) 
leading up to catastrophe, because he does nothing useful, 
understandable or expressible in dollars. Hear him: 

To be a scientist—it is not just a different job, so that a man 
should choose between being a scientist and being an explorer 
or a bond-salesman or a physician or a king or a farmer. It is 
a tangle of very obscure emotions, like mysticism, or wanting to 
write poetry ; it makes its victim all different from the good normal 
man. The normal man, he does not care much what he does 
except that he should eat and sleep and make love. But the 
scientist is intensely religious—he is so religious that he will not 
accept quarter truths, because they are an insult to his faith. He 
is equally opposed to the capitalists who think their silly money- 
grabbing is a system, and to liberals who think man is not a fighting 
animal; he takes both the American booster and the European 
aristocrat, and he ignores all their blithering. Ignores it! All 
of it! He hates the preachers who talk their fables, but he is not 
too kindly to the anthropologists and historians who can only 
make guesses, yet they have the nerve to call themselves scientists ! 
Oh, yes, he is a man that all nice, good-natured people should 
naturally hate! 

The world well lost for truth! Gottlieb, hounded from pillar 
to post, eating bread of bitterness and degradation that he 
may live to serve the truth-spirit, is a focus where this conflict 
between world and spirit burns with full and steady conscious- 
ness; as a running fight, with the issues growing gradually 
clearer to the man of mixed nature, we are shown its develop- 
ment in the career of Martin Arrowsmith, whom we follow 
from medical student days in the University of Winnemac 
to his final denial of the world on this note: 

This new quinine stuff may prove pretty good. We'll plug 
along on it for two or three years, and maybe we'll get something 
permanent—and probably we’ll fail! 

Thus Martin, bacteriologist on the track of a universal antitoxin, 
to the bachelor chemical friend with whom he has taken refuge. 
The last stage before this, Martin’s marriage with a rich and 
fashionable woman who equips him with the perfect laboratory 
and educates him to behave nicely in society, is the climax of 
a crescendo, the last and most smashing failure of all his attempts 
to compromise between the world and the spirit, to win money 
and fame while keeping alive in himself the spark of disinterested 
truth he had kindled at Gottlieb’s lamp. Admirable at every 
stage is the way compromise is shown as plausibly right ; Mr. 
Lewis plays perfectly fair, never loading the dice with senti- 
mental falsification. First there is the compulsion of sex; 
the girl has to be supported, and, after all, what is truth ? 
We all know moments like this when Martin says to himself, 
*“Does it really matter? Does truth matter—clean, cold, 
unfriendly truth, Max Gottlieb’s truth? Everybody says, 
‘Oh, you mustn’t tamper with the truth,’ and everybody 
is furious if you hint that they themselves are tampering with 
it. Does anything matter, except making love and sleeping 
and eating and being flattered ?”” Then there is the compulsion 
of humanity; Martin fights an outbreak of plague in a West 
Indian island, inoculates all his patients when scientific tests 
required that fifty per cent. should not be inoculated, and tacitly 
accepts the exaggerated value assigned to his results. Finally 
there is the temptation of wealth and ease; surely, if these 
helps are offered, the truth-seeker has a right to snatch and 
enjoy them? At each stage the little spark remains just 
alive enough to produce a recoil of disgust, and this is effected 
most vividly and humanly, not by abstract disquisition, but 
by the action of characters drawn with all the solidity, the 


verve and the humour that have endeared Mr. Lewis to us 
before. Merely as a gallery of types the book is an unending 
delight, the semi-fraudulent types—the long line of university 
professors, surgeons, general] practitioners, officials and directors 
of research institutions—being particularly rich, rollicking and 
diverse. If I mention Pickersbaugh, the self-advertising city 
health-officer with his unchecked statistics, his tenderness for 
the rich and his “ Healthette-octette” family of lovely girls, 
it is not because he outshines his fellows, but as a peculiarly 
well-rounded example of Mr. Lewis’s method. It is a method 
of caricature, no doubt; but the distortion is perhaps slighter 
than ever before in the annals of the grotesque. In America 
the facts seem ever to caricature themselves. 

This description, inadequate though it is to the book’s quality, 
suggests that there is an analogy between the work of Mr. Lewis 
and that of Mr. Hl. G. Wells. And so there is, but the differences 
are more important than the likeness. There is a similarity of 
surface ; the phrasing of both is often singuiarly alike. This 
might no doubt be traced back to a certain affinity of spirit, to 
that “* heave half-a-brick at him ” attitude towards the solemn 
shams and respectabilities of the world which these writers have 
in common. Again, Mr. Wells (at his best) and Mr. Lewis both 
handle the relation between a man and his mate from much the 
same angle and in much the same tone; the chief woman 
character in this book, Martin’s common genuine little first wife, 
who tends his flame without in the least understanding it and is 
fundamentally indifferent and humorous towards the shows of 
society, is twin-sister to Mrs. Ponderevo. But from another 
point of view the affinity is only skin-deep. It is not merely that 
Mr. Lewis has succeeded in putting into a novel a wealth and 
solidity of scientific apparatus and documentation which make 
Mr. Wells's attempts in this kind look like Puffing Billy beside a 
modern locomotive. Technically, since we are not for a moment 
bored, this is a remarkable tour de force : we seem, so packed is 
the book with bacteriological and medical detail, almost to live 
in the laboratory ; many of its pages might (to the lay eye) be 
taken straight from Nature; and on page 435 there is even a 
full-blown equation in mathematical symbols. But this does not 
by itself constitute an advance on Mr. Wells ; there is a difference 
of kind as well as of degree, which perhaps may be adumbrated 
as follows. Mr. Wells’s pre-occupation with science, as embodied 
in his young men who work their way up from humble origins, 
through laboratories and scholarships and the entanglements of 
sex, to the stage where they emerge from the herd as conscious 
pioneers, is the exact contradiction of Gottlieb’s spirit. The 
scientific passion in Mr. Wells’s heroes is the passion to do some- 
thing useful, to make a cleaner, less wasteful world ; their impa- 
tience with the herd is the impatience of the imaginative man of 
action who knows what ought to be done and how. But to 
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Gottlieb the vast schemes, the alluring wide prospects that fill 
Mr. Wells’s scientific eye would be anathema; they would mean, 
if they mean anything, merely a reinforcement of the powers of 
Administration and Big Business which are death to the spirit. 
Non tali cuzxilio—not to such schemes nor to such a discipline is 
the true pioneer dedicated. The wind of the spirit blows where it 
listeth, and the sanctity of its work takes precedence of any Utopia. 
It is autonomous. Whether this basic difference of aim should 
make us prefer Mr. Lewis’s work, on its present form and 
promise, to Mr. Wells’s is a question too complex to argue now ; 
I can only suggest that (apart from the adequacy of their respec- 
tive gifts to render the texture of life, where Mr. Wells has, or 
had, the advantage) there is a case for Mr. Lewis. It is not for 
nothing that his half-brick is more deadly and yet more good- 
tempered than that of Mr. Wells, which too often seems to come 
from the hand of a petulant urchin. 

Meanwhile it is worth pointing out that Mr. Lewis’s conception 
of the scientific spirit is one, perhaps the most complete and 
striking yet, of many signs among minor writers of a determination 
to express in literature the overriding imperiousness of a higher 
order of experience. It is significant that the novels that do this 
most uncompromisingly are the most successful ; for instance, 
Miss Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph, which turns on precisely 
the same conflict between inspired and normal vision as that 
which has enabled Mr. Lewis at last to write an organically 
constructed book. I had always wondered what Mr. Lewis was 
really up to. It was obvious from Main Street and Babbitt that 
he had no illusions about our standardised civilisation, that the 
most refined of raffinés could not be less taken in than he by the 
idols of boost and pep and red-bloodedness that dominate our 
market-place. Why then was he so obsessed with the boost 
and the pep as to go on describing them to no apparent purpose ? 
His pictures of common humanity serving ideals ever more 
loudly with the lips, and ever more deeply enslaved to mammon, 
seemed not to come out of any mere negative irony or anger or 
cruelty, certainly not out ofself-conceit ; that was always ruled out 
by their qualities of sympathy, comprehension and almost Rabe- 
laisian gusto. It was as if something was hidden behind them, so 
that Babbitt left me wondering whether Mr. Lewis would ever 
be able to make this hidden principle explicit, and meanwhile 
respecting him as artist for not forcing it to light and exploiting 
it before he was ready. Now that he has brought it to light, 
it turns out to be a principle of power, indistinguishable in its 
essence from the experience of the mystic or of the artist. “ It 
is a tangle of very obscure emotions, like mysticism, or wanting 
to write poetry . . . . The scientist is intensely religious.” 

I believe that the excellence of Mr. Lewis’s work has always 
depended upon his tapping, however unconsciously, this region 
of experience which I have vaguely called “* higher,’ in contrast 
to the normal, conventional framework that determines most of 
our emotions, acts and perceptions, nay even our discursive 
thoughts. But to develop this would take me too far afield. 
I must end by pointing out that, of the three channels through 
which this experience finds expression—the religious, the artistic, 
and the scientific—only the first two have hitherto been used as 
the immediate subject-matter of novels. For greatly created 
examples of the specifically religious experience we turn naturally 
to Russia. The specific experience of the artist—-what it actually 
means to be an artist—is a theme that seems to have had more 
attraction for minor writers ; there are some good examples, in- 
cluding two with Coleridge and Shelley as models, in Henry James, 
and now there is Miss Kennedy who, for all the slightness of her 
work, brings out the real inwardness of the theme with a new sharp- 
ness and significance. But who before Mr. Lewis has brought out 
the real inwardness of what it actually means to be a man of 
science? Thisisnodoubta more difficult task, if only because the 
only people capable of experiencing pure scientific emotion and of 
combining with it the concrete detail of fact necessary for a novel 
are men of science, who do not write novels. Still, this is a 
difficulty of practice rather than of principle, and if it has never 
been overcome before (Mr. Wells, who seems to have the right 
equipment, fails for the reason I have indicated) Mr. Lewis 
shows that there is no a priori reason why it should be insuperable. 
This should be very welcome to all who wish to take literature 
seriously, because it removes from the novel the reproach of 
partial sterility. It was anomalous that the novel, as the only 
living form of literature to-day, should leave entirely on one side 
the only living spiritual force which the modern world more or 
less conciously recognises for what it is, and which we all agree in 
respecting even when we do not serve it in our lives. It was 
more than anomalous, it was dangerous. The place of the 
scientific spirit in our life is such that the novel could not much 
longer remain emotionally blind to it without degenerating into 
a kindergarten. JOHN FRANKLIN, 


JANE AUSTEN—THE BEGINNING 
AND THE END 


Love and Freindship, and Other Works, now first printed 
from the Original MS., by Jane Austen. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 

Fragment of a Novel, written by Jane Austen (January to 
March, 1817). Now first printed from the Manuscript. 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 7s. 6d 


The first of the above-named little books contains the early 
ebullitions of the wit and genius of Jane Austen, manifested 
before she had reached the age of seventeen, and the second of 
them reveals to us a fragment of the novel she was composing 
during the first three months of the year (1817) in which she died, 
aged forty-one. Between these two tiny publications lie six 
of the most durable and enjoyable novels in our language. 

Love and Freindship, in the words of its first editor, Mr. 
Chesterton, is “all the better for being juvenile in the sense of 
being joyful.”” In what other sense it belongs to the class of 
** Juvenilia ” it would be hard to say. The discovery of such 
manuscripts is usually a matter of regret, but Mr. Ches‘erton 
was able truly to say of Love and Freindship that its discovery 
was the discovery of an inspiration—‘‘the gigantic inspiration 
of laughter.” 

A Fragment of a Novel (Sanditon), though in no sense juvenile, 
is not in the least joyful; and though highly provocative of 
laughter, the merriment is not the laughter of either Pickwick 
or Gargantua. 

To the lovers of Jane Austen, now to be found scattered all 
over the English-reading world, the laughter this Fragment 
must provoke, and the admiration it cannot fail to excite by 
the pungency of a familiar wit, and the inimitable happiness of 
its phraseology, will be found to lie too near to the fountain of 
tears to make the reading of it a cheerful pastime. Melancholy 
must of necessity brood over its handful of pages. Yet we are 
glad it has been printed as it has been. 

Those of us who are old enough to recall the appearance in 
1871 of Mr. Austen Leigh’s Memoir of His Aunt (we procured 
our copy two years later in exchange for twenty-one pennies) 
will not need to be reminded that it contained, after the admirable 
Memoir, not only ‘“‘ Lady Susan” and “* The Watsons,”’ but a 
sketch, extending over nineteen pages, of the dramatis persone 
of this very Fragment of a Novel, with copious quotations from 
the manuscript itself. 

It could never be easy to give a description of a Fragment, 
proceeding from the pen or pencil of such a writer as Jane Austen ; 
and copious as the quotations were, Mr. Austen Leigh failed, or 
seemed to us in 1871 to fail, in presenting any true impression 
of the manuscript that in his judgment could not in its entirety 
be given to the public. He should, we think, have printed it 
as it was written, or left it altogether alone. We have now the 
Fragment as it fell from the lap of the dying woman. 

The editor is to be greatly commended for the taste that 
dictated to him the propriety of printing the author’s manuscript 
** as nearly as possible in the last form it attained.” ‘* It may,” 
so he writes, “* be thought pedantic to reproduce irregularities 
which the author would not have wished to retain, but it seemed 
more important to avoid another danger. To have smoothed 
out the manuscript into a specious semblance of finality would 
have been to prejudice in some degree the question how far it 
did, in fact, represent the author’s final intention. This edition, 
printed as it is, is open to no such objection. It is for critical 
purposes, virtually a facsimile of all that Miss Austen wrote, 
and did not erase.” 

Reading this Fragment, thus reprinted, cannot but have a 
solemnising effect, despite the triviality of its incidents. The 
misspellings, the strange contractions, the capital letters, the 
odd way of writing people’s ages: ‘* Miss Diana P. was about 
4 & 80,” and many other quaintnesses all produce the true effect ; 
viz., that we are handling not merely a Fragment, but the rough 
draft of one. 

None the less, it is the rough draft of a Fragment from the 
hand that wrote Emma. With the fate of Mr. Austen Leigh in 
1871 before us, we will make no attempt to describe the dramatis 
persone of Sanditon, or to give extracts from it ; enough to say 
that, tiny as it is, it is full of inimitable wit, and here and there 
fills the reader’s rnind, full to overflowing, with that divine glow 
of complete satisfaction so rarely bestowed upon the members 
of that long-suffering but still enduring tribe. 

Had Sanditon ever been finished and given to the Press in 
the author’s lifetime, no one can say what chance it would have 
had of ranking with the great Six. 

The judicious nephew remarks, with the calmness of his 
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e ‘‘Golden Book’”’ 


By CHARLES MURREY 





the “ Golden Book.” 


It is a little book hardly more than a pamphlet. It has a 
golden-yellow cover; but it is not because of its golden-yellow cover 
that I have christened it the “Golden Book,” but because of its 
contents. 

I would dearly like—if it were in my power—to place a copy of 
the “Golden Book” in the hands of every reader of The New 
Statesman. I think there are few who would not receive from it the 
same strong stimulus, the same inspiration as I received. 


Unless I am greatly mistaken, this little book foreshadows a 
coming movement which is destined, I think before long, to become 
national. 


Let me hasten to explain that I do not speak politically. I use the 
word “ national ” in the sense that there is no individual in the realm 
whose immediate personal interests are not touched—and intimately 
touched—by what is contained in the “ Golden Book.” 


A NEW WORLD 


We are beginning to realise that we are living in a new world; or 
rather, in a world which is finding it strictly necessary to remodel 
itself, root and branch. Science—and the growth of population— 
thrust upon us duties which may not be neglected. To fulfil those 
duties makes demands upon us which were undreamed of by the 
citizen of fifteen or twenty years ago. Never in any equal period of 
human history has civilised man been called upon, in an cqual degree, 
to improve his standards of efficiency and responsibility. 

Thoughtful men and womer do not need to be reminded of these 
obvious facts, and it is not my purpose to dwell upon them. I 
mention them here merely to give point to what I have to say about 
the little book which forms the subject of this article. 


The book is issued by The Galton Institute (the name of which, at 
least, will be fairly familiar to my readers) and it deals with a 
subject which has come much to the front in recent years: mind 
training and mental efficiency. But I venture to add that even those 
who, like myself, had eagerly read and studied all that was previously 
written about mind training will find a host of new thoughts sug- 
gested and new possibilities open to them by the book referred to. 
I may say, frankly, that to me it has opened up a whole world of 
new and stimulating ideas. 


I HAVE been re-reading—for the fifth or sixth time—what I call 


Mind training is, of course, not a new theme. There have been 
various attempts to train and develop the human brain upon scientific 
lines. Some of them have been crude and futile; others have had 
“the root of the matter” in them. But since the war, psychology— 
like all other sciences—has made tremendous strides, and it is the 
post-war advance of this science that has given birth to the “ Golden 
Book.” 


LEARNING ABOUT OURSELVES 


During the war, and since the war, remarkable progress has been 
made in various sciences—aeronautics, chemistry and so on—but in 
none has greater progress been made than in that fascinating science 
which deals with ourselves. It would not be too much to say that 
“ self-knowledge” has been entirely re-cast during the past decade; 
hence the need for methods of mind training which are appropriate 
to our present-day requirements. 


That needed system, I confidently predict, will be found in the new 
Galton System of Mind Training, the scope and purpose of which 
properly form the theme of the book. It is a system which, after 
close examination and critical comparison, I feel compelled to 
describe as the most ideally complete system of mind training which 
has yet been devised. 


It is a system in which all of the deficiencies of the older systems 
have been made good, and from which all of their artificialities and 
weaknesses have been eliminated. I do not think I am alone in my 
strongly-held opinion that no system could be entirely satisfactory in 
which the various faculties of the mind were trained separately. 
The mind works as a whole, and its faculties must be trained in 
unison if we are ever to attain true efficiency. And it is that principle 
of training the mind as an harmonious whole, rather than as a collec- 
tion of separate and independent faculties, which has so attracted me 
to the Galton System. 


The System, moreover, touches upon phases of mind training 
which I do not remember having seen dealt with adequately in any 
previous scheme or text-book. 

Take, for example, the question of Moods. Here you have one of 
the biggest problems confronting the man who wishes to develop the 
powers of his brain to the utmost and to apply them economically and 
purposefully in his business, his profession, his intellectual studies, or 
otherwhere. How often is the ablest mind disabled by an untoward 
mood which, coming how and whence he knows not, robs his brain 
of its capabilities, destroys his energy and confidence, and defeats 
those purposes which, but for the interposition of a “meod,” he 
might easily have achieved. 

There is one lesson of the Galton Course which deals with this 
all-important subject. It is entitled “ Moods and the Law of 
Rhythm.” I venture to think it will prove of untold value to every 
man and woman who is intelligent enough to appreciate the need for 
mental efficiency. Until we learn how to conquer our bad moods and 
how to encourage and employ our best moods, we can never be truly 
efficient in mind. And it is just this priceless knowledge which this 
particular lesson of the Galton Course gives us. 


I am a “canny Scot” and am not prone to enthusiasms. The 
reader may therefore judge for himself from what I have written 
whether the “Golden Book” and the Galton Course are worthy of 
his attention. I think sincerely that they are; but it is for him 
to judge. 

I will leave it at that, merely adding that if I were to set down 
in black and white one-half of the benefit (in direct help and in 
stimulus and inspiration) which I have derived from a single book 
of the Galton Course, I should run the risk of being disbelieved. 

CHARLES Murrey. 





NOTE.—The booklet referred to in the above article may be obtained free of 
all cost by application to The Secretary C, Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 





The Galton System of Mind Training 


S the production of an eminent English psychologist 

whose work in this direction is famous throughout the 

world. The Galton Course has been justly described 
as “the master course.” It deals with important phases 
of mental training which have never before been dealt 
with. 

The Galton Course is completely up-to-date and trains every 
faculty of the mind upon soundly practical and natural lines. There 
are no mnemonics or other artificial aids. 

The Galton Course is admirably designed to serve not only the 
purposes of those whose primary aim is business or professional 
advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that mental 
efficiency is strictly essential not only in the work of life but in 
every aspect of life. 

The Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that none 
can fail to derive large benefit from it, and that the principles 
taught in its 12 lessons will enable the student—no matter of 
what age or sex—to attain with surety any reasonable ambition. 





The Galton Course is fully explained in an interesting 
booklet, which also contains a brief outline of each lesson 
and a summary of the entire Course. Copies ot 
this book will be sent, free and post free, to any 
address upon receipt of a postcard or the following 
coupon : 
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Secretary C. 


The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET 
(adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Please post me (free and post free) a copy of your booklet with 
particulars of your method of instruction, cost of fees for the 
course, etc. P 7 : 
It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not incur any 
expense or obligation of any kind. 
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family, “ It is difficult to judge of the quality of a work so little 
advanced. It had received no name; there was scarcely any 
indication what the course of the story was to be, nor was any 
heroine yet perceptible who, like Fanny Price or Anne Elliot, 
might draw round her the sympathies of the reader.” 

This is all perfectly true ; yet Mr. Austen Leigh, after giving 
his own sketch of Sanditon, concludes with equal calmness and 
good sense, as follows: “ If the author had lived to complete 
her work it is probable that these personages might have grown 
into as mature an individuality of character, and have taken as 
permanent a place amongst our familiar acquaintances as Mr. 
Bennett or John Thorp, Mary Musgrove, or Aunt Norris herself.” 
But as this is not the kind of probability that is the guide of life, 
we need not concern ourselves with discussing it. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


IN THE WAKE OF WAR 


Life in the Occupied Area, By Katuarine TyNANn. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. 


A Sheaf of Memories. By Frank ScUDAMORE. 
Unwin. 15s. 

The European War killed one form of journalism, and at the 
same time brought another to the fore. These books by Mr. 
Frank Scudamore and Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson may 
stand as more or less representative of the one and the other. 
The former is a volume of recollections of one of the most distin- 
guished of the old-fashioned war correspondents, whose profes- 
sion, as he recognises, is “‘a dead trade, which nothing in this 
world can ever revive.” The latter, in which Mrs. Hinkson gives 
her impressions of life in the area of Germany in Allied occupa- 
tion—mostly the British Cologne zone—may be regarded as akin 
to that form of special foreign correspondence, concerned chiefly 
with the dessous of any given situation, which nowadays 
has supplanted the war correspondence of the past. The change 
is not due entirely to the vastly enlarged scale of modern warfare, 
combined with the development of rapid communication and the 
resultant necessity for the strictest censorship, which makes it 
impossible for any but an official correspondent to be permitted 
to file freely, even if it were physically possible for him to cover 
the ground. It is due also to the development of the education 
of the newspaper-reading public. Gone for ever are the days 
when, with the old tradition of the glamour of warfare still per- 
sisting, people could read the drama of a campaign in the 
detached manner of an audience in a theatre. There are too 
many to-day who know not only how ugly a business is warfare, 
but also how surprisingly little you can really settle on a battle- 
field. War is recognised as an extension of policy. People nowa- 
days, therefore, are interested in policy, and in the human back- 
grounds which ultimately determine policy. Exit, accordingly, 
Mr. Scudamore, and enter Katharine Tynan. 

Mrs. Hinkson’s book, strictly speaking, is not journalism. It 
contains, for one thing, too much triviality for which no news- 
paper editor—and for that matter few newspaper readers—would 
stand. But much of its more solid material is a revamping of 
newspaper articles, and in substance it is the kind of appreciation 
which an impartial correspondent would be expected to provide 
of life and thought in occupied Germany. Not that Mrs. Hinkson 
is ever likely to be offered—even if she would accept—a regular 
newspaper assignment. Her style is too diffuse, her tempera- 
ment too sentimental, her technique too slovenly, and she has an 
irritating trick of repetition. Also she works certain fatuous 
words to death. “Lamb” as a term of approbation is one of 
them; one finds it here applied indiscriminately to children, 
douaniers, towns, Belgians, and Socialists. But these faults, 
though it is in spite of them, and not because of them, that she 
has made some reputation, seem to be an integral part of 
Katharine Tynan’s equipment, and one must take her as one 
finds her. One finds her here—these defects apart—as a shrewd 
observer of life in the Rhineland, whose reaction to the Allied 
occupation will largely determine the future development of 
European politics. It is unfortunate for the completeness of the 
picture that, in eighteen months’ residence in the Rhineland, she 
apparently never penetrated the Ruhr, or even went as far as 
Diisseldorf, headquarters of the French invasion of that indus- 
trial basin and in itself a pleasant town. But, though the contrast 
between conditions and opinions in the British and the French 
zones after the Ruhr invasion was startling to anyone who 
studied both, one could appreciate something of that contrast 
even in Cologne itself. Mrs. Hinkson’s study of life in the 
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British zone has a valuable topical interest at this moment when 
a critical decision on the future of the occupation has to be taken. 

For Katharine Tynan the war is over, and she is anxious only 
to get on with the peace. For Mr. Scudamore, on the other 
hand, war is the passion of his life, and even into reminiscences 
which close back in the ‘nineties of last century he must drag 
what he still thinks about the Germans. But the vigorous per- 
sonality of a man who was a contemporary of such great war 
correspondents as Archibald Forbes and Edmund O’Donovan is 
itself a valuable ingredient in the fascination which is even yet 
thrown by his record of the vanished period of “little wars.” 
Mr. Scudamore has had a sufficiently eventful life, even for a war 
correspondent. Resident in Constantinople as a boy, he came 
closer than anybody to being an actual observer of the deposition 
and assassination of Sultan Abdul Aziz. He had to sprint for his 
life in the massacre of Europeans in Alexandria in 1882. This was 
five years after he had been condemned to death by the Turks 
in the Russo-Turkish War, and reprieved by the personal inter- 
vention, among others, of Lord Kitchener, and a year after he 
had narrowly escaped death in the Chios earthquake. But it 
was especially in Egypt and the Sudan that he took chances. He 
was one of six Europeans who survived the massacre of Baker’s 
force at El Teb in 1884. He went through the three years’ 
campaigns from 1896 to 1898 in which the Sudan was recon- 
quered, and one of his newspaper colleagues was killed just 
behind him when Kitchener’s forces entered Omdurman. Mr. 
Scudamore knocked up against all kinds of interesting people all 
over the Near East, and his appreciations of them are not the 
least valuable part of his book. But its chief merit is that it 
preserves the memory, from the pen of their doyen, of the 
departed race of war correspondents whose now almost in- 
credible duties called them ‘over the top.” 


LES FLEURS DU MAL 


Charles Baudelaire. Translated by Artnur Symons. The 
Casanova Society. 30s. 


Les Fleurs du Mal is a book of the highest importance. Whether 
we are attracted or repelled by the disquieting atmosphere of 
Baudelaire’s work, this fact remains. If one has a sense of the 
symbolical, it is a book easy to understand; if one does not 
possess that sense, it must be rather incomprehensible. But to 
those who read and understand, the intellectual and moral force 
of the book is like the force of a tidal wave. It sweeps clear and 
strews with wreckage whole tracts of the spiritual landscape. 

After the “ idealism ” of the French Revolution, the “ glory ” 
of the Napoleonic era, the return to the old kings and the old 
gods, the reaction of 1830, the ‘‘ romantic’? movement and its 
various developments—this strange dreamer and poseur and 
profound psychologist returned to the gospel of Ecclesiastes that 
“all is vanity ’’ and that “‘ there is no new thing under the sun.” 
Further, being a sick man and embittered, he found that most 
aspects of life were evil. But since he was au fond noble and 
pitiful, he also found that, amid the evil, flowers were growing— 
flowers of unexpected grace and beauty. Of these he makes his 
garland. They are not “evil flowers”? (Fleurs de Mal), but 
‘* flowers found in and in spite of evil” (Fleurs du Mal). This is 
the first misunderstanding into which Baudelaire’s admirers 
and detractors are alike apt to fall. 

The book is of no less importance in the history of the de- 
velopment of style. Baudelaire uses the clear, full phrase of the 
Grand Siécle, which derives its force and splendour straight from 
Augustan Latin. But since the days of Boileau and Racine, the 
sister art of Music had been exerting more and more influence 
upon literature. With Baudelaire, the secret is out at last. 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent—and all 
can be reproduced in literature through the blending and 
weighing and weaving of words and sentences. Thenceforth, 
men began to speak of the colour of a poem, the harmonies of a 
painting or the phraseology of a musical composition. Something 
vital and fundamental in our comprehension of esthetics was 
thus affected, so that since Baudelaire (whether we read him or 
not) our outlook in these matters has been somehow different 
from what it used to be—see Mr. Turquet-Milnes’ delightful and 
interesting book, The Influence of Baudeiaire. 

It was important, therefore, that Baudelaire should be trans- 
lated into English; and it was unfortunate that Mr. Symons’ 
translation should have been chosen for publication. It is erratic, 
unbalanced, inaccurate and tendencious. Baudelaire’s noble and 
lucid phrases become a mere nonsensical jingle : 
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PALL MALL VIRGINIA 


A customer writes: “J do not know of another 
cigarette which can approach them for quality.” 
Freshly made from fine selected Virginia leaf, matured 
for five years in oak casks. Mild and cool smoking. 
Will bear comparison 
with any cigarette or- 
dinarily sold at 8/- per 
100. ‘acked in enamel- 
led tins of 100. 


Formerly Post Free 
per 100 per 100 





500, 26/10. 1000, 53/6. 
(post free) 


PALL MALL TURKISH No. 3 


A smoker says: “ Pall Mali Turkish have the best 
flavour of any I have ever struck in 50 years.” A 
large oval cigarette freshly made from the choicest 
Turkish tobaccos. Equal 
in every. respect to 
others sold at 12/6 per 
100, Packed in enamelled 
tins containing 100. 






= Formerly Post Free 


19° 7/6 

per 100 per 100 

500, 36/6. 1000 73/- 
(post free) 


PALL MALL MIXTURE 


“The finest value for money it is possible to obtain,” 
says one smoker. Another says: “Jn 25 years’ exper- 
ience 1 have never met a tobacco which burns so 
cleanly.” The secret of its charm is the skilful blend- 
ing of natwrally matured, choice ee -w- and Perique 

tobaccos. In mild, medium 
or full strengths. Medium or 
coarse cut. State cut and 
strength required. 


Formerly Now 


per 4-lb. per }-lb. 
1-lb., 16/-. 4-lbs., 58/9. 
Post Extra: 
3-lb., Sd. 1-Ib., 6d. 4-Ibs., 1/-. 








Call—W rite—Send—or ‘Phone 


L. ROTHMAN & CO. 


West End Depot and Post Order Dept. 
(Dept. 6) 5 & 5a PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 942. 


CITY BRANCHES: 


113 HOLBORN, E.C.1. 


(Just below Gamages) "Phone: Holborn 345. 
4 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. 
(Corner of Newgate Street) "Phone City 2369. 


26 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 4. 


(A stone’s throw from the Bank) ‘Phone: City 5168. 


Agents in India: 
Messrs. Macdonald & Co., Post Box No. 33, KARACHI. 
Messrs. Child & Co., 2 Corporation St., CALCUTTA. 
Messrs. Miller, Bateman & Co., Nanjee Buildings, 
Elpinstone Circle, BOMBAY. 
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“You think a Cigarette can’t,be 
good unless it is expensive ?”’ 


“Evidently you have not tried the Rothman Direct-to- 
“smoker Service! Selling direct-to-you, Rothman’s 
“eliminate middlemen’s profits of 5/- to 7/- in the £. That 
“is why you can buy a quality cigarette like Rothman’s 
“ PALL MALL Virginia at only a few pence the 100 more 
“than the price of ‘ gaspers.’ Again, buying direct-from- 
“the-makers, you get your Cigarettes in perfect condition, 
“fresh and fragrant, unspoiled by weeks of ‘ resting’ on a 
“ tobacconist’s shelf.” 


MY OFFER Order 100 or more of any of the 


brands advertised here. Smoke as 
many as you think necessary to make a thorough test. If 
you are not completely satisfied return the remainder and I 
will refund your money in full. This Offer applies also to 


PALL MALL MIXTURE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 
FREE 
Complete Catalogue, showing full e 
selections of cigarettes, cigars, to- | > aman 





baccos, pipes and accessories, all 
at wholesale prices, sent post free 
on request, 








TAnnrpenm tbo ZAnNtsco  . .  |©§©©|.|. 


q THMAN & Co., 
O RD ER (Det 5 & 5a PALL Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 1 | 


Please send by return, in accordance with your satisfaction-or- 
money-back offer in New Statesman, March 7th, 1925, the | 


following: 
Wholesale Prices. £ s. d. Please state whether | 
Quantity. Brand. Post Free. this ts your first order 
PALL MALL jo 1 
hissiemnoenenssion VIRGINIA 5/6 «26/10 53/6 seesnannnnnnecseecesesen 
PALL MALL 


TURKISH No. 37/6 36/6 73/- 

PALL MALL 3-Ib. 1-Ib. 4-Ibs. 

sancccssvecencones MIXTURE 7/6 15/- 58/98 
Mild, Medium or Full. Postage Extra 


Medium or Coarse Cut. Sd. 6d. 1/- 
Please send Remittance enclosed, 


Catalogue value jon 
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J’aime le souvenir de ces époques nues, 
Dont Phebus se plaisait a dorer les statues. 
Alors homme et la femme en leur agilité 
Jouissaient sans mensonge et sans anziété, 
Et, le ciel amoureuz leur caressant 0 échine, 
Ezercait la santé de leur noble machine. 


I love the memory of those naked ages 

When the sun shines on wise men and fool’s pages. 

Then the man and woman in their agility 

Exulted and lied not in their anxiety, 

And, the amorous sun caressing their spine, unseen, 

Made far more wonderful their mad machine. 
It is hardly possible to conceive of a worse rendering—sense 
sacrificed to rhyme, flagrant misinterpretation, at times too 
literal, at times losing all sight of the original text, halting metre, 
bad rhymes, ugly choice of words and cumbrous arrangement, 
These six lines (in the original) do not represent Baudelaire at his 
best ; but, though rather prosaic, their meaning is clear. Mr. 
Symons makes of them an unintelligible jumble, devoid of all 
sense. 

This extraordinary performance would be funny—if it were 

not pathetic : 

Les amoureuz fervents et les savants austéres 

Aiment également, dans leur mire saison, 

Les chats puissants et douz, orgueil de la maison, 

Qui comme euz sont frileuz et comme eux sédentaires. 
Needless to say, dans leur mire saison refers to the lovers and the 
men of learning “‘ when they reach their mellow age.”” But Mr. 
Symons has a much more startling interpretation for this simple 
and domestic scene : 

The wise men love the cats for their perversity, 

They love them passionately in their sensual seasons, 

Sweet subtle cats, so traitorous in their treasons 

That, as they, shiver in their dire adversity. 


What does he mean? And here is another specimen : 
Emporte-moi, wagon ! Enléve-moi, frégate ! 


In itself a poor line, though an attractive motto for Messrs Thos. 


Cook and Son—but not as rendered by Mr. Symons : 
Carry me far from the City, O meagre maggot ! 


Why “‘ maggot ’” ? Because a rhyme must be found for the name, 
Agathe, to which there are but few rhymes. Why “ meagre ” ? 
Heaven knows! And here are the last three lines of a famous 


sonnet : 
Parfois il parle et dit : ‘‘ Je suis belle, et j’ordonne 
Que pour Pamour de moi vous n’aimiez que le Beau ; 
Je suis [ Ange gardien, la Muse et la Madone !”” 
Sometimes it speaks and says: “I am fair as Belladonna, 


For the love of me you must love only the Divine ; 
I am the Guardian Angel, the Muse and the Madonna !” 


Why “ Belladonna”? This sudden crash into pharmaceutics— 
or modern fiction—is most unnerving ; but it is only to get a 


rhyme—and that an indifferent one—to “* Madonna.” 


They are not only bad, these translations, but they are crazy. 
Baudelaire makes use of vice and prostitution as symbols in his 
poetry—powerful and tremendous symbols—but he never mis- 
uses them gratuitously or offensively. This translator, however, 
goes out of his way to chase obscenities where they do not exist, 

Another un- 
balanced symptom is the pursuit of meaningless alliteration, as 
These are but specimens, 
Ineptitudes and monstrosities are to be 
found on every page; and there is not a single poem, hardly a 
single phrase, which can be read with any sense of satisfaction 


as in the poem about the cats, quoted above. 


in the case of the ** meagre maggot.” 
chosen at random. 


whatever. 


The volume also contains translations of Petits poémes en 
prose, and of the first part of Paradis artificiels—those chapters 
Prose does not offer 

the same scope for the ridiculous as verse ; so these translations 
are merely mediocre and inaccurate, with the mad strain much 
more pronounced in the Paradis artificiels than in the Petits 
Why, for instance, should douloureuse comme 
i un chatouillement be translated ‘“‘ as dolorous as when a woman 
As for '** sensible women” (femmes sensibles), 
“scorn” (les méprises), ‘the fatigue of yesterday ” (les fatigues 
du lendemain), ‘* respites”’ (reprises), ‘‘ coal’’ (chardon), etc., 
these seem to be the result of carelessness or of an inadequate 


which deal with hashish and its effects. 


‘poémes en prose. 


ticklés you” ? 


knowledge of French. 


Fortunately, the book is expensive and is limited to 950 
copies. So it cannot do much harm. But it is a pity that time 


and labour were wasted on its production, which the advisers of 
It is an 


‘the Casanova Society should never have sanctioned. 
insult to the work of a great poet. 


THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


Erasmus in Praise of Folly. Edited by Horace Bripces. 
Chicago: Pascal Covici. (Limited to 1,100 copies). 


This edition of the famous masterpiece is good to look upon 
and pleasant to handle. The translation chosen is that of 
Bishop White Kennett, 1683, which retains much of the vigour 
of the original, though we hope it will lead its readers to that 
crisp and masculine Latin by the writing of which Erasmus 
dealt as shrewd a blow at pedantry as by the Ciceronianus 
itself. Holbein’s illustrations are added. and there are others, 
some of which seem to us to inherit a share of the spirit of 
Holbein, by Mr. Angarola. Those by Gené Markey, who for 
some reason or other is honoured with the title ‘“‘ Esqre,” are 
meant to translate that spirit into modern terms, and to catch 
Folly as it flies in our own days: these we think less successful. 
The few notes Mr. Bridges has appended ought, in our opinion, 
to have been either more or still fewer. Why explain that 
Hierom is St. Jerome, or that Orcus is hell, if you leave the reader 
to his own resources for Synesius and Thersites ? Those who 
want the former explained will want the latter. It is aiso 
unnecessary to tell us that Erasmus shows himself a deep-souled 
Christian, or that it is not surprising that his books were put 
on the Index. Two notes, only, do we think worth the printing 
—those on pages 197 and 200. 

The Introduction is by an uncompromising admirer. What 

was wrong with Erasmus, it appears, was simply and solely 
that he was more saintly than his enemies, and that he was 
born three or four hundred years before his time. Nevertheless, 
though we see in Erasmus many and serious faults—herein, 
we believe, agreeing with the idol rather than with the wor- 
shipper—we find in this Introduction much that we can almost 
unreservedly commend. For we cannot help sympathising 
with such a man at such a time. Erasmus was a humanist 
and a humourist ; and it must have been a sad ordeal for him 
to be badgered by theologians without knowledge and worldlings 
without humour. ‘“ Give ear, O thou knight-errant of Christ,” 
wrote Diirer, “ defend the truth, reach forth to the martyr’s 
crown.” To be called a knight-errant must have made Erasmus 
weep with laughter. As for martyrdom, it demands a con- 
fidence in one’s own opinion which he would have thought the 
height of presumption. To die for dogmas which only fools 
think intelligible was ridiculous. But one thing he did under- 
stand, as clearly as Ulysses himself—the necessity of place, 
degree and discipline; and he felt that the Reformers were 
pulling down the pillars of the order which he loved. It is 
noteworthy that his first quarrel with Zwingli was not on any 
doctrinal point, but on the legal question of tithes. On the 
other hand, he saw that the obstinate resistance of priests and 
cardinals to reform must bring revolution; and he told them 
so. He was thus the “ redder who gets aye the warst lick in 
the fray”; to the Papists, his was the egg which Luther 
hatched ; to the Protestants, he was the man who had put his 
hand to the plough and then had looked back. Hence a bitter- 
ness which increased as the struggle grew keener. 

But there is little of this bitterness in the incomparable jew 
@esprit which Mr. Bridges has induced us to re-read. Written 
about 1509, when the storm was only muttering in the distance, 
and when there was reasonable hope that it would blow over, 
the Praise of Folly shows Erasmus both morally and mentally 
at his highest. He sees the opposing force, but he hopes to 
meet it with the weapon he wields best, that of ironical ridicule. 
The evil he attacks is not the Hebrew Folly, which was so often 
wrought in Israel, but Moria, as it might have appeared to a 
Democritus. The poor fools can’t help it; and he handles 
them on the whole with tolerance—more kindly, for example, 
than they are handled by Sebastian Brant, or by Reuchlin and 
his fellows in the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 

He did not, of course, believe that a man will renounce his 
pet vice because of a few sarcasms. He knew that it is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
see a joke against wealth, or for an ignoramus to see a joke 
against ignorance. But he hoped to do some little good, and, 
if he could not reform the world in a week, to do a little patching 
here and there. 

One could almost be thankful that his success was so modest; 
for it is largely because Folly is still as rampant as ever that 
we can enjoy this chef d@uvre of wit and wisdom as keenly 
to-day as it was enjoyed by those who bought forty editions 
of it in its author’s lifetime. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


New revised edition with 8 new chapters 

By and 71 new illustrations. An important 

= Fj tw ee. standard work for the scientist and student. 

2 Vols., 253. net. || 4 fascinating story of true wonders for 
the general reader. 


“4A worl: which has already become classic and is 
as interesting ax a romance.”—DaiLY MAIL. 





EDW. A NOVEL. 
This ‘‘ first novel” has aroused great interest and 
7s. 6d. net. won unsolicited praise from the Press and the 
Public. The Field says: “ Recalls one of the best of 


Kipling’s short stories and one of the loveliest of 
qe ray’s immortal stanzas.’ 


By SIR WILLIAM 
’ ORPEN, RA. STORIES OF OLD IRELAND AND 


With many new repro- MYSELF. 

ductions of his paintings|/The artist tells his readers in witty and arresting 
and drawings. fashion about Ireland as he knew her, in happy 
12s. 6d. net days before black tragedy stilled her laughter. 


Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, numbered and signed, £1 11s. 6d. 
Only a few copies still available. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


114 EGYPT 115 BIOLOGY r' 


2) Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Prof. PATRICK GEDDES and 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit..F.S.A. Prof. J. wes ag THOMSON, 
-A. LL.D 
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‘ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BABBITT’ 
S 

by 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
ae 


, 

5 The author of ‘Babbitt’ makes the 

2 most of an immense range of scenes 

> and characters to depict his fellows in 

S all their half-burlesque, half-pathetic 
complexities. It is a story of a scientist 
into whose restless and passionate life 
Mr. Lewis has swept enough material 

2 for a dozen novels. 7s. 6d. net 
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Liberal Magazine 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 


March Number: 


The New Safeguarding Policy : 
Special Article. 


Summaries of : 
Parliamentary Debates 
Blue Books 
Bills 
&c. 


Sixpence Monthly. 





LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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= Trade Union Political Levy. z 
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COLLECTED 
ESSAYS 


¥en 
THE PEAL OF BELLS. Methuen. Os. 


THE BLUE LION. Methuen. 6s. 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 
THE PASSION OF LABOUR. Bell. Os. 
THE SPORTING LIFE. Richards. 7s. 6d. 
IF THE GERMANS CONQUERED 
ENGLAND. Maunsel. 


THE BOOK OF THIS AND THAT. 
Mills and Boon. 6s. 


3s. 6d. 








If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining the 
above books please write to Publisher, Tae New 
StaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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A WISE AND WITTY PROFESSOR 


Getting a Laugh, and Other Essays. By Cnartes Hatt Granp- 
GENT. Harvard University Press. London: Milford. 
10s. 

A Professor with a sense of humour and that gift of style 
which belongs to the trained expositor makes excellent company. 
When he has travelled and been, as he deserves, lucky in casual 
encounters with amusing people, he can talk as long as he 
pleases. Such discursive talk with much good sense Prof. 
Grandgent supplies in his essays. The first discusses the sources 
of laughter, illustrated by Irish stories and stage jests, but all, 
except a learned discourse on the musical quality of Italian. 
and another on the mechanism of language, are happily pungent 
and humorous. Epictetus and Addison say that no man should 
tell his dreams to others, but we like the Professor’s just as we 
do his stories of Punch and Judy in Boston, and his search after 
the names of hills. He exhibits for thoughtful readers the 
amazing powers of convention, especially in tricks of speech 
and dress, and he is refreshingly candid about American college 
lecturing and the “* Ph.D.” which produces so many unreadable 
theses. He lets us, as all the best essayists do, into his own 
little occasions of pride or defeat. Thus, once a monkey off 
an organ shook hands with him on account of his Italian, and, 
when he had hid from two little girls to see their dismay at 
losing him, they told each other that he was best away. We 
note in passing some pretty epigrams. Baseball is the American’s 
religion, and business his sport. Education is now being done 
by the Stage and the Press, as the Pulpit is ‘“‘ wofully timid.” 
The newspapers, as great educators, deal with baseball, divorce, 
murder, and politics. This is the popular choice. But: 

To the policy of giving the public what it wants, an obvious objec- 

tion, from the standpoint of education, is that such a course will 

never improve the public taste or the public intelligence—unless, 
indeed, the stuff offered be sufficiently bad to serve as an emetic ; 
and even then the only immediate result is emptiness. 

As for the American stage as an educator, it offers the ‘* bedroom 

farce’? and the “ crook play.” and musical comedy in which 

the words do not matter so much as the limbs. The Professor 
however, being abundantly human, often goes to such displays 
as well as the highest-browed plays. 


WALES 


South Wales and the March 1284-1415. By Witiiam Rees. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

Wales. By W. Warxin Davies. Home University Library. 
Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

These two books, differing widely in scope and treatment, 
should both help to stimulate interest in the history of Wales. 
The one is an almost terrifyingly erudite study of a particular 
period in a particular part of the Principality. Mr. William Rees 
is an Historical Lecturer at Cardiff University College, who has 
waded deeply into the economic history of South Wales and the 
English Border from its conquest by Edward I. down to the rising 
of Glendower. His book is a piece of modern historical scholar- 
ship of the most formidable kind, thick with footnotes and 
bristling with glossaries and tables. Its bibliography is in itself 
a monument of laborious research, its specially drawn maps and 
diagrams must have taken months to compose. Mr. Rees’ 
appetite for detail is insatiable. On page 137, in a massive foot- 
note, he gives a masterly description of a medizval Welsh water- 
mill with the Welsh or Latinised names for every portion of its 
mechanism, from the schagh or jack by which the hopper, for the 
control of the flow of corn into the container, was made to 
vibrate, to the process of dressing (verbero) to which the mill- 
stone had to be constantly subjected, though he is tantalisingly 
silent as to the exact meaning of what he specifies as “* other 
terms connected with mills *’ such as “* drathtree” and “* throkis.” 
Elsewhere he quotes from the accounts of Llanfair for the forty- 
fifth year of Edward III., at the height of the Black Death, a 
vivid detail to show the effects of the plague “ Issues of the 
columbarium—Nothing this year because the doves nest in the 
hall and other rooms of the manor.” He seems to know the 
price of hogs from one end of his period to the other. He tells us 
how the women of Llanfaes were responsible for fishing with nets 
in Llangorse Lake ; and the exact difference between a rod and 
a perch in Carmarthen and in South Pembroke. Perhaps he is 
not quite so successful in marshalling all this detail to explain 
the interaction of Englishry and Welshry in the districts which 
he describes, though one feels convinced that an expert as highly 
qualified as himself would be able to interpret it all to bring out 
with complete clearness an interesting example of what in modern 
parlance would be called a dual mandate. 


Mr. Watkin Davies takes a larger brush and a broader canvas, 
and within the limits of a Home University Library volume 
carries through a spirited sketch of Wales and its people from 
the Ice Age to the advent of Mr. Lloyd George. An enthusiast 
for Welsh History will find much here to confirm his faith. 
Edward I. may have been the English Justinian, but it was at his 
instance that the special Parliament of Shrewsbury in 1284 “ repre- 
senting, as we may fairly assume that it did, the finest intellect 
and character in the England of the day”... . “ sitting in 
cold blood, condemned” Llewelyn’s brother Davydd “to be 
drawn at the tails of horses through the streets of Shrewsbury, 
to be hanged, to be disembowelled while still alive, then to be 
quartered and beheaded.” 

Oliver Cromwell was of Welsh descent and brother-in-law of 
John Jones the regicide, but Wales groaned under the heavy 
hand of Cromwell’s officials governing sternly and unsympa- 
thetically, while Morgan Lloyd was tramping about the hills and 
valleys of Wales and writing his great classic, The Book of the Three 
Birds. Outsiders might think that the name of Wesley, besides 
appearing occasionally in the text, deserves a place in the 
shortest index of a book about Wales, but perhaps it is just as 
well that he should be crowded out of it by that worthy antago- 
nist of the devil, the irresistible Howel Harris. ‘“* Yesterday was 
a glorious day: I was at a great feast, and chose to oppose the 
devil on his own ground ; and we discoursed within a few yards 
of a public house, where diversion was to be. I never tasted more 
power. I believe some were cut through ; many wept, and one 
fainted ; others felt a great trembling, and all were filled with 
awe.” 

Where there is so much to tell, a great deal must, of course, be 
left out. No description of what is here called “‘The Dawn” 
(i.e., the new spirit of Welsh nationalism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury) would be complete without, for example, a reference to 
the fact that there are at least nineteen weekly Welsh papers, 
eighteen monthlies, and six quarterlies published in Wales, to 
say nothing of a Welsh weekly published in Patagonia; or 
without a mention of that industrious body, the Central Welsh 
Examination Board. This is why, no doubt, Mr. Davies has not 
found it possible to give us a critical estimate of the Welsh 
character and achievement, or, indeed, much more than what 
might be called a “ puff” of the Principality. 


BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


Egypt Under the Egyptians. By Munray Harris. Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

A good deal of this book appears to have been published in the 
form of articles in daily or weekly papers, and there is conse- 
quently a certain looseness about it and a tendency to repetition 
in different chapters. Nevertheless, the book as a whole gives us 
an interesting account of Egyptian politics and economics and 
ethnography from the point of view of one who has known the 
country long and intimately. Mr. Harris is always frank, if 
sometimes not quite just, in his judgments. He has a high 
opinion of Zaghlul Pasha’s qualities, and respects him—with the 
respect one accords to an implacable enemy. There is little 
chance, he thinks, of an accommodation on any of the “ reserved 
questions” so long as Zaghlul’s influence is dominant. He has a 
high opinion, too, of the Syrians in Egypt, who are rather 
quaintly described as “‘ Europeans in every respect except for 
the geographical accideat of their birth.” True, it may be 
objected that ‘their commercial morality is deplorable. But it 
is no worse than that of the many races of the Balkan Peninsula,” 
and it was foolish of us, says Mr. Harris, with a fine Machiavellian 
air, not to have used them freely in the Government service, 
despite their dishonesty. 

At the beginning of his book Mr. Harris is very contemptuous 
of British policy. The Protectorate was bad, he thinks, as most 
of us think ; but few of us will agree with his argument that the 
proper alternative was annexation. ‘ Regarded from the point 
of view,” he declares, “of abstract morality, material expe- 
diency, or international legality, the case of annexation appeared 
unassailable.” That is Die-hard dogmatism with a vengeance! 
And in another passage he groans at the spectacle of ** one of our 
main safeguards—military and political control of Egypt— 
sacrificed to a passing phase of self-determination.” ‘“ Passing 
phase of self-determination” is good! In his last chapter, how- 
ever, he appears to have accepted the inevitable, and he suggests 
that, ** given goodwill on either side, . . . . there is every hope 
that the principle of internal independence can be reconciled 
with the vital interest of England in the Suez Canal.’’ Neverthe- 
less, he is gloomy enough about the uses to which the Egyptians 
are going to put their independence. He sees dry rot everywhere 
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since the relaxation of British control—inefficient administration 
of the railways and other public services, the resurgence of 
nepotism and tyranny. This, of course, is a common charge, and 
there may be some truth in it. But the Egyptians can say, as we 
should say ourselves, if we were in their case, that self-govern- 
ment comes before good government. And in any event the die 
is cast ; we cannot, even if we would, restore the golden age of 
Lord Cromer. 

Mr. Harris, it is only fair to say, though critical of the Egypt- 
ians, does not indulge in indiscriminate abuse. He allows 
them some virtues, he admits they have had some substantial 
grievances against us, and he concedes some of their claims. In 
the Sudan, sor instance, their Nile water-rights must be firmly 
guaranteed. And, moreover, he insists that if the Condominium 
is to be abolished, Egypt will be entitled to compensation for the 
£7,000,000 or so that she has spent on the Sudan during the last 
twenty years. Altogether, the book shows the mind of a typical 
British Imperialist—practical, proud, and plain spoken, a little 
narrow in his outlook, fair according to his lights, hopeful that in 
spite of blunders we shall muddle through. 


MRS. THRALE ON JOHNSON 


Anecdotes of Johnson During the Last Twenty Years of His Life. 
By HestHer Lyncu Piozz1. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by S. C. Roserts. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Roberts is a good Johnsonian, and his republication of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes is welcome. He contributes an excellent 
Introduction about her and the Streatham entertainments, 
but he might have quoted the favourable account of the lady 
which Fanny Burney gives. He has used, as everybody would 
who knows it, the tabulated list of marks in Thraliana. Here 
Mrs. Thrale, in nine sections from ‘** Religion’ to ‘* Wit” and 
‘* Humour,” weighs the merits of her friends. Boswell’s success 
in the ‘“‘Good Humour necessary to conversation” is notable, 
19 marks out of 20, but Thrale, Garrick, Johnson, Baretti, 
and Dr. Beattie all score 0. The unfortunate Cator, whom she 
disliked, gets only 16 marks out of a possible 180! The list 
shows clearly Mrs. Thrale’s regard for a good person and manners, 
and general liveliness. Garrick is first, and the agreeable 
Dr. Burney equal second with Johnson. Boswell, very jealous 
of the lady’s hold over Johnson, admitted that the Anecdotes 
were done “in a very lively manner.” In 1782 he “kissed 
the subscription, H. L. Thrale, with fervency,” but in his great 
book he corrected her with asperity. She had a “ mistaken 
notion of Johnson’s character.”’ This is peevish overstatement. 
Her stories were not always correct in detail, and occasionally 
wanting in veneration. Doubtless, she felt more than the shame- 
less and blushless biographer did the ruder retorts of the sage. 
But she had been with him for twenty years, and Boswell 
altogether for less than three. So, though her narrative is, as 
she confesses, “‘ ill-strung,”’ she got the very man in much of 
his extraordinarily good talk. He played with his learning, 
while his followers were merely pedantic in dragging it in. 
Mrs. Thrale in her Preface about writing in Italy must needs 
talk of retiring ‘* behind the Telamonian Shield.”” How different 
is this from Johnson’s comment on the spaniel who would beg 
incessantly for food at meals! 

This animal would have been of extraordinary merit and value 
in the state of Lycurgus ; for she condemns one to the exertion of 
perpetual vigilance. 

At Streatham Johnson wrote his best work, the Lives of the 
Poets, and kept his hostess up to make tea in the small hours. 
She herself was well educated and yielded to the odd habits and 
importunities of so great a literary lion. He seems, strangely 
enough, to have loved Thrale, perhaps because he was so good 
a listener. Thrale could stop him when he was impossibly 
rude or ignorant of the rights of humanity. Mrs. Thrale could 
not; and this was one reason why, after Thrale’s death, she 
did not wish to continue the intimacy. Mr. Piozzi as a lover 
was another. 

Johnson was always susceptible to feminine charms, and an 
acute critic of gowns and ribbons, in spite of his bad sight. 
He was happy at Streatham, and the Anecdotes exhibit very well 
his range of knowledge and his gaiety, which Boswell was par- 
ticularly anxious to get hold of. Boswell could be an intolerable 
bore, and once drew from Johnson the comment, *‘ Sir, you have 
but two topicks, yourself and me. I am sick of both.” The 
Thrales took him to France, Wales and Brighton, and supplied 
the felicity of riding in a carriage. That was not only rapid 
motion, but also a chance to talk to somebody who could not 

et away. Johnson knew quite well the dangers of ease and 
indulgence, for, 

when one asked him gently, how he did ?—“‘ Ready to become a 

scoundrel, Madam (would commonly be the answer): with a 
little more spoiling you will, I think, make me a complete rascal.” 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The New Housing Handbook. By Ricuarp Reiss. King. Cloth, 
4s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 

This book should have a large sale; for it is the handiest guide 
to housing questions, and it includes a good deal of information, 
especially about costs and rents of new houses, which is nowhere else 
available. It is too short to be a comprehensive guide ; but within 
its limits it is good and clear. The Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts, 
which are reprinted in the Appendices, are both carefully analysed, 
and there is a brief account of earlier housing legislation. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that Mr. Reiss has based his summary of the older 
Acts on a Housing Consolidation Bill which has not yet become law; 
for this creates difficulties in reference. But, apart from this, his 
book is very useful as a work of reference for the layman, who has 
neither time nor opportunity to study special aspects of the question, 
or to refer to the original Acts and the multitudinous orders and 
regulations under them. 


Stoicism and its Influence. By R. M. Wentey. Harrap. 5s. 

Prof. Wenley might have mentioned the Fontainebleau school 
of mental and physical training as resembling the system of Stoicism 
when it was severely practised. We certainly expected him to notice 
in detail Horace’s attitude to the creed, beginning with ridicule of the 
Stoic paradoxes and the rather impossible “‘ Wise Man,” and develop- 
ing later into a new respect for the “noble books of Panztius,” a 
change, perhaps, dictated by Augustus, or more extended study. 
Horace is much more a typical Roman of excellent sense than Cicero, 
who was always playing to the gallery, and discussing at length 
philosophies of little importance to his own life. A Stoic with six 
seaside villas is rather funny. When Prof. Wenley writes of the 
“constitutional timidity of the Roman mind,” he means, we suppose, 
timidity in speculation. Cicero’s personal timidity was not character- 
istic of the average Roman. The professor is excessively given to 
wide statements. This is sometimes inevitable, but examples in 
detail, when available, fix themselves in the memory. The bending 
of the Stoic creed to meet the needs of the ordinary man is clearly 
shown in the use of Zeus, a god of Reason very different from the 
mythological master of Heaven. The Stoic beliefs about a future 
life are wavering or obscure, but their view of the present had, and 
has, much to be said for it. They were opposed to the Periclean 
idea of every man his own politician, but their individualism and 
reserve have always appealed to the English character. Prof. 
Wenley gives a sound and effective account of their beliefs and 
inconsistencies, and the changing world which modified them. He 
also takes his survey to quite modern times, quoting an American 
jurist. Fortunately, he is well up in the pertinent authorities, and 
does not show the indifference to English scholarship which has made 
some books of Our Debt to Greece and Rome look provincial. He 
quotes poetry effectively, which compensates for an academic style 
occasionally beyond English. 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 
6s. 

Mr. Macself in his 200 odd pages has got hold of a generally neglected 
subject. The amateur gardener goes on with a few well-established 
things like privet and laurels, quite unaware of new and hardy species 
which flourish early and late, and add immensely to the attractions 
of the garden. Strange beauties like the Judas Tree and the Tulip 
Tree are easy to grow and seldom seen. The Olearia, a shrub aster 
from New Zealand, is a perfect mass of white flowers when it blooms. 
The modern shrubby Veronicas are wonderfully hardy, and among 
the much-valued benefits that brighten the dead season. The Cistus 
family is glorious in colour, and in its larger shrubs can be easily 
mistaken for a rose. The Syringa, the botanist’s Philadelphus, 
will grow anywhere without shelter masses of flowers, and can be had 
in a scentless sort, if its fragrance is not liked. 

Mr. Macself is a fluent and occasionally clumsy writer, but always 
clear in his instructions. Those concerning cutting back, planting 
and leaving ample room are particularly useful. Among the illus- 
trations Cyltisus Kewensis and a lovely pink Prunus remind us that 
the amateur can see much that is new to him at Kew. 


Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama. By H. DuGpa.e Sykes. Milford. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Sykes’s papers are mostly reprinted from Notes and Queries, 
and are a good specimen of the sort of criticism which takes a number 
of phrases from a play of uncertain authorship, and shows that, as 
they are characteristic of a particular author, he must have had a 
hand in it. This kind of argument is easily ridden too hard, and 
might lead to some curious conclusions about works of modern and 
known authorship. Mr. Sykes is, however, moderate in his state- 
ments, where others are trenchantly positive or negative, and a 
wide master of Elizabethan learning. He deals with dramatists like 
Peele, Webster, Middleton and Ford, whose plays are no longer acted, 
and only read by special students. 

A chief and perpetual interest is the extent to which Shakespeare 
revised or used the work of lesser men. Mr. Sykes holds that in 
Timon of Athens he was working over an existing play by John Day 
and Middleton, the former being chosen for distinct features of the 
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This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
found a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to get 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess the 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C.1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 
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snappy dialogue. The argument that Shakespeare could not be feeble 
in expression and trite in sentiment is a dangerous one to rely on, 
for, like anybody else, he could be unequal to himself. Examination 
of language in detail and odd inconsistencies in the play itself are 
much more satisfying, and here Mr. Sykes excels. He is an acute 
and learned critic, and gives full credit to others. 


Facts and Ideas. By Sir Puitie Gress. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 
Knowledge is Power. By Sir Pair Gisss. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

These are reissues of collected short articles on a great variety 
of cultural subjects, the articles themselves having originally been 
syndicated in provincial weekly newspapers a good many years ago. 
Their aim is to encourage young people to broaden their minds and 
characters, to read the best books, to be responsive to beauty and to 
know something of history and philosophy. They contain short 
biographies of great writers, histories of English Law, the British 
Parliament and the French Revolution, chapters on the religions 
of the world and on psychology, and on such subjects as the charm 
of music and the power of friendship. It would naturally be easy 
to pick out sententious passages, but both books are on the whole 
marked by common sense. It is a pity, however, that they could 
not have been brought up to date where necessary; Tolstoy is not 
still alive ; a Court of Criminal Appeal is now in existence; and the 
plays of Sydney Grundy have scarcely ‘‘ permeated every phase of 
modern thought, being discussed and quoted in the clubs, at the 
dinner-tables, in the letters, and in the literature of all who move 
in the circles of English society which mould the character and impel 
the tendencies of the nation.” So, too, the chapter on the relations 
between employers and workpeople would be more in line with facts 
if the existence of Trade Unions were not entirely ignored. 


The Journal of a Jewish Traveller. By IsrarL CouEN. 

The author’s travels were for the purpose of collecting money for 
the Zionist organisation, and his book may be called a Journal in an 
accountant’s as well as a literary sense. ‘The first item, so to speak, 
is in respect of the Jewish community at Perth in Western Australia, 
where he asked for a thousand pounds and after an unpromising 
start secured ten thousand. At Melbourne it was twenty thousand; 
and so on. Of course there were occasional blanks. The worst 
was at Manila in the Philippines, where after the usual canvass only 
six out of a community of several hundred Jews came to the meeting 
and even his chairman publicly ridiculed him. However, he kept 
on, journeyed to wherever he heard there were Jews, and seems to 
have given himself few spare moments even to see the sights. Out- 
side his own circles he met scarcely any people. In Japan, it is true, 
he talked with a former Lady-in-Waiting of Queen Victoria. who 
attempted, with a wealth of data, to prove the Japanese to be part 
of the lost ten tribes of Israel ; she further surprisingly told him that 
Queen Victoria was not only a believer in the British-Israel theory, 
but insisted that the present Prince of Wales should be named David, 
because it was he who was destined to lead the Jews back to Palestine. 
The book shows the extent of Jewish settlements in various parts of 
the world, and the chapters on the colonies in Palestine, where the 
tour began and ended, are of special interest. 


Lane. 15s. 


THE CITY 


ECAUSE the American bank rate was increased from 
3 to 3} per cent. at the end of last week, something 
approaching a state of mild panic prevailed in London, 
and the fall in the quotations of securities on the Stock Exchange 
must have represented some scores of millions in the aggregate. 
This was, of course, caused by the apprehension of dearer money 
here, and is an indication of the manner in which we are already 
dependent upon the United States monetary policy. If, by 
some arrangement with the American bank interests, the £ is 
going to be put back to parity, it means that every time there is 
a minor crisis or “‘shake-out’’ in the United States we shall 
immediately have to follow every tremor, and our merchants and 
industries will have to suffer by having to pay more for financial 
accommodation. Fortunately, in this case, the depression has 
not lasted long, but it is a warning which, it is to be hoped (but 
not expected), will be taken to heart in the proper quarters. 
ok + * 


It looks as though American rubber manufacturers were 
beginning to realise at long last that a scarcity of the raw 
material is a possibility. At any rate, this week the price of 
rubber has risen and there has been an all-round upward move- 
ment in rubber shares which is likely to go further. Good 
purchases at the present time are: 

Kalidjeroek (47s. 6d.) 

Kelani Valley (50s.) 

K.M.S. (Malay States) (20s. 6d.) 
Muar Itam (2s. 45d.) 

Dahan (2s. 103d.) 

Victoria (Malaya) (1s. 24d.) 





The London Oil-share market lags behind the New York 
market, which is increasingly active at fast rising prices. We 
have so few regular big dividend-paying oil shares available, 
that it is hard for our public to realise the wider range of oil 
investments available across the Atlantic. I have before me 
a dividend warrant of the Union Oil Company of California 
which is enclosed in a paper folder bearing the following inscrip- 
tion which is significant enough not to require much comment: 


241st Dividend Payment 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID TO DATE. 
Cash $59,297,884.15 
Stock 59,745,993.10 


$119,043,877.25 


Here is a company which has already paid out to its fortunate 
shareholders well over £12,000,000 in cash dividends and an 
even greater sum in bonus shares; but how many readers 
have ever heard of it? The report of that gambling counter, 
British Controlled Oilfields, has appeared, but does not leave us 
very much wiser, for $21,000,000 still figure in the accounts 
as an asset, although they represent money expended without 
result in Ecuador and Costa Rica. Fortunately for the company 
it has struck oil in Venezuela, and it may turn out trumps 
even yet; but a good many well-informed people sold a few 
weeks ago, and as a speculation I would rather hold Trinidad 
Leaseholds (45s.), Phoenix Oil (21s.), or Steaua Romana (14s. 3d.). 
* * * 

A correspondent has asked me to suggest the safest long- 
dated or permanent investment known to me, yielding about 
5 per cent. He says that he will be quite content with that rate, 
if he may feel assured that it is absolutely safe and is not likely 
to be disturbed by being drawn for repayment as is the case with 
many bonds. In the light of the preceding paragraph it may 
appear strange that the stock recommended as being probably 
the safest permanent 5 per cent. investment available is that of 
an oil company. Yet, surely, the 5 per cent. First Preference 
shares of Shell Transport and Trading Co. merit this description 
There are £2,000,000 of them in shares of £10 each. The 
company has no debentures or prior charges. Ranking behind 
this £2,000,000 of capital is £5,000,000 in 7 per cent. Second 
Preference shares and £19,365,144 of Ordinary shares, on which 
dividends of not less than 224 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, are being paid. Forming part of the share capital of the 
company, the preference shares cannot be paid off, and are, 
therefore, a permanent investment. The Shell Transport is, 
of course, a gigantic financial trust with interests all over the 
world, and its assets, quite apart from oil, represent very much 
more than its preference share capital. The 5 per cent. Preference 
shares are quoted at £9 17s. 6d., but as this includes six months’ 
dividend payable April Ist, the yield is really about £5 5s. 
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viding amongst other advantages the notable 
benefit of continuous handling. Whereas 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY oF LONDON 
LIMITED 


The Annual Meeting of the above Company was held on Thursday, 
the 5th inst. 

The Chairman (the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield) in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said he did not propose to offer any 
further comment upon the London traffic situation and the policy 
which the operating Companies were pursuing with regard to it. He 
had already dealt with this at some length in the speech which he made 
to the shareholders of the operating Companies a fortnight ago, and 
more briefly with one aspect of it in the speech which he made only 
yesterday to the shareholders of the London and Suburban Traction 
Company. 

n he reviewed the whole of the circumstances affecting traffic 
operation in 1924, he was compelled to think that the results for their 
Company were good. In a year of diminished prosperity and of 
sacrifice, so far as the Companies primarily involved are concerned, 
it had been possible to maintain the interest distribution upon their 
securities unchanged and to carry forward into this present year 
£31,000 more than the amount brought in from the last year’s accounts. 
Yet because they were still unable to see their way clear to recommend 
the payment of dividends upon the ordinary shares, he realised that 
these results must be as disappointing to them as they were unsatis- 
factory to the Directors. 

Directors’, trustees’ and auditors’ fees, salaries, legal and general 
office expenses were less by {4,819, income tax was less by £18,698. 
The loss on foreign exchange was less by {9,510. As in 1923 they 
paid off the Three Year Secured Notes, they now enjoyed the balance 
of the saving in the interest formerly payable upon them, amountin 
to {10,269. Against these savings, the net amount of the genera 
interest was increased {11,523, explained in part by the higher rate of 
interest charged by their bankers on the outstanding loan from them 
and in part by the expenditure of the monies of the Company towards 
the purchase of additional shares in the London General Omnibus 
Company. In round figures, expenses were reduced by £31,900 when 
ey with the previous year, but income was reduced by £52,400, 
so that they were } neg worse off. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the Chairman said that on the credit 
side the item of Stocks and Shares now amounted to {14,767,293. 
During the year, their investment in the London General Omnibus 
Company was increased by {500,000 by the purchase of 50,000 
Ordinary Shares of {10 each. As, however, this Company was only 


able to pay a dividend of 6 per cent., free of tax, as against 9 per cent., 
free of tax the year before, the income which they received from their 
investment, in spite of the capital increase, was less by £48,500, and 
practically explained the reduction shown in this item in the Revenue 
Account. The remaining reduction was attributable to the London and 
Suburban Traction Company failing to pay any interest on its Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares, while a year ago 24 per cent. was paid. 

The loan from the bankers remained unchanged at £600,000, but as 
the London General Omnibus Company was overspent on capital 
account more than {1,000,000, it might be desirable later on for their 
Company to add still further to its investments in that Company. The 
need, therefore, for further capital resources in the Underground 
Company grows more acute with time. During last year, your Board 
found no opportunity to open up the problem of capital reconstruction. 
It was an unlooked for misfortune that just at a time when the con- 
ditions attaching to the Income Bonds were ceasing to be an insuper- 
able obstacle to reconstruction, they found themselves in a more un- 
certain and difficult situation by reason of the weakened condition of 
the operating companies. With interests divided over a group of 
companies connected with all three forms of urban transport—under- 
ground railways, omnibuses and tramways—competition was bound 
to have a effects, for one form at least would be found 
to be liable to injury. It was regrettable that, as the figures showed, 
the omnibuses were able to secure all the growth of traffic which was 
taking place, and to rob railways and tramways of traffic which rightly 
belonged to them. Even the omnibuses reaped no benefit from the 
traffic which they secured, owing to the wasteful conditions under 
which they, of necessity, operated. Until there was once more a 
stable traffic situation, it would seem inopportune to venture on a 
capital reconstruction, for it would be almost impossible to produce 
any forecast of future results sufficiently reliable upon which to base 
such a proposal. 

The Associated Equipment Company had experienced a fairly good 
year's trade. While the major part of its output had been for the 
London General Omnibus Company, there had been a revival in out- 
side trade. The balance on the year's working amounted to /48,000, 
or , oe the same sum as a year ago. Fortunately, however, 
the debit balance of previous years had been cleared off, and the 
balance of this year’s working was added to the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year of £5,000. and carried forward to another 
year. Now that the London General Omnibus Company may be 
unable to continue its liberal policy of expansion through the operation 
of the London Traffic Act, and must develop with greater caution its 
system of routes and services, it seemed prudent that the Associated 
Equipment Company should, for the moment at least, conserve its 
resources. He thought it would be agreed that a dividend policy should 
be as nearly as may be continuous and steady, and therefore, the 
Company decided rightly to refrain from paying a dividend for last 
year, while the future was still unsettled. 

The report and accounts were approved and adopted. 

















Chief Office: Oxford 


REFUGE 
ASSURANCE. COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1864. 


Street, Manchester. 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the 


year ending 3i1st December, 1924. 





since its establishment. 


increase of £67,556. 





Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 per cent. against £1-18-0 per cent. declared for 1923. 
Total Premium Income for year £6,685,969, being an increase of £253,294 over the previous 
year (which contained 53 weekly accounts). 


Total Assets at the end of year, £29,487,316, being an increase of £2,898,232 during the year. 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £2,840,837. The Company has paid £43,126,444 in claims 


The Total Assurances existing on 31st December, 1924, amounted to £49,000,344 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £70,219,484 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £2,931,570, being an increase of 
£185,738 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £3,754,399, being an 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


JAMES S. PROCTOR, 


Chairman. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BOVRIL, LIMITED 





A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


Ce 

Presiding at the twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Bovril, 

Limited, Sir George Lawson Johnston (Chairman) congratulated the 
shareholders on having had a successful year. 


A SAFE PROPHECY. 


He did not wish to claim the gift of prophecy because they were able 
to predict that this would be a Bovril winter. As a matter of fact, it 
would be difficult to hit upon any winter in this country that one could 
safely go through without Bovril as a stand-by, but the reason for their 
making “‘ Bovril winter ” a keynote of their advertising was that we 
had last year had an unusually sunless summer. People had not had 
even an average share of the benefits that came from sunshine ; their 
powers of resistance to illness were low, and they were thus left less 
well prepared than usual against the seasonal ailments of winter. 


At the end of an exacting and very successful year he would like to 
pay a tribute to the admirable work done by their able and inde- 
fatigable managing director, seconded by their branch managers at 
home and abroad, and that excellent team of heads at the Old Street 
headquarters to whom he had referred from year to year; also to 
express his appreciation of the loyal service rendered by all the mem- 
bers of the company’s staff, which had been such a material factor in 
their continued success. 


Foop FAps AND Foop FAappIsTs. 


In seconding the re-election of the retiring directors, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., said that there was no subject 
on which as much nonsense was talked, not even politics, as about food. 
You never went out toadinner party without hearing fantastic theories 
as to what we should eat, and if some foolish cranks had their way it 
would come to this: That the Ministry of Health would issue a menu 
card every morning mainly composed of nuts and raw vegetables— 
any departure from which would be followed by fine or imprisonment. 

Food fads and food scares were constantly cropping up. The purins 
and the vitamines had arrested attention, and he predicted that they 
would shortly hear a good deal about the Hormones and Endocrines, 
but they need not be alarmed. Tradition, stretching back for thousands 
of years, and common sense counted for a good deal, and pending 
further scientific guidance they should insist on a free dinner table 
and a generous larder. 

He would conclude with a text: “ Hold fast that which is good.” 
Bovril was good, and they could not too firmly adhere to it. 
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If you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falls 

If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 
your wife and family. 

PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 

LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with 
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O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 

Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs: 

One Year post free... 30s. Od. 

Six Months _,, — «oo Bom GF. 

One Quarter ,, — = >» ae 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











OOKS.—Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, 
£3 108.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, 
£2 28.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Valentine 
Vox, 1840, 1st Edition Oscar Wilde, Happy Prince, 35s.; rst Edition, 1888, £2 10s, 
Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 42s., for 148s.; De La Mare, The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars, rst Edition, as new, 11s.; Country Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, 
scarce, £7 tos.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; Gautier’s Works, Edition 
de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated, in English, {5 1os.; Crosland, Lovely Woman, 1903, 
Cloth, 6s. 6d.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 10s.; Fielding’s Tom 
Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, £3 38. ; Southey’s 
Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with inscription, ‘‘ Robert Southey to 
ristilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798," £21; Balfour’s Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st 
Saltion, £2 2s., 1901; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, £2 1os., 
y811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 tos.; Bradbury’s History of Old 
Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 3s.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s. ; 
Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber 
Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated 
and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 
15s.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
Melmoth, 1904, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, rst Edition, 1899, £2 10s.; 
Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s. If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED. 
——Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Bo BARGAINS. — Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, £21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Cameron Etchings, 42s. ; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6183. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poomptiy typed by 
Ka experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham P , Clifton, Bristol, 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, etc. Handsome, novel, hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 

Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘‘ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for full details.—‘‘ Rarnnow ” Pottery Co., Dept. 17, Lindfield, Sussex. 








HOTOGRAPHY.—Send your Kodak films to be developed by 
Mr. James Bewngy (The Studio, Lesbourne Road, Reigate, Surrey), who 
will give them personal attention and get the best possible picture from 

every exposure, including the “ intensifying,” when necessary, of underexposed 
megatives. Prints returned within 24 hours. Terms: 
Quarter | size 
or \ 


Postcard size. 
Developing ~ oo 38. per dos. = 38. 6d. per dos. 
Prints 38. 6d. 2 


ee oe o eo os 
Enlargements undertaken if desired. 





EAL HARRIS.—LEwIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





EATHER WORK.—Highest grade selected Suede and Calf 
Leathers. Perfect skins, in wide range of fashionable colours, for Table- 
runners, Slippers, Cushions, Bags, Blotters, Waistcoats, Book ers, etc. 

Also all materials and tools. Direct Tannery prices. Send 2d. stamp for sample 
cuttings, or call and make personal selection.—HYLDER-SUEDE LEATHER COMPANY, 
35 London Bridge Chambers, 6 Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1. 








XPERT TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns them 
as new, or recuts into stylish coat-frocks; own materials made up.—Mr. 
KINGSLEY, 3 Paddington Street, Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 6905. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Nlustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13 Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





FROce rt AtEs BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Send for Hood’s Attractive Catalogue.—SANBRIDE PREss, Middlesbrough. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


ART GALLERIES. 





REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S a yy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
flor ~Descri List (Grates). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., $e. ” Gants ouse, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near. the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, ay 4 floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 
Breakfast and Attendance from . 6d. ght per person. Full tariff 

- i, * London.” Telephone : 





foom, 
on application. Telegrams : 
H OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
poe, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overioo Hyde Park, 
facing south. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently lecorated and 
beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and telephones in 
all bedrooms. Good food and ry MM,’ Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 (double), inclusive. Telephone : 
Paddington 8083. 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a ——. furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, over! the river. Dining-room, with 

separate tables. Comfortable club- like lounge, ares in bedrooms, constant het 
water. Terms, from 4 guineas (inclusive).—Write MaNaGerRs, 99 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 


Museum 1232, 














ASTBOU EGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 


—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


| ** INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. r. 
RECENT PAINTINGS of the COTSWOLDS and elsewhere 
by 
ALFRED THORNTON. 
Exhibition open till March roth. 10o—5. Sat. 10—1. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
BY JOHN RIDDLE. 


Faculty of Arts Gallery, 10 Upper John St., Golden Sq., W. 1. 
MARCH 3rd to 21st. ADMISSION FREE. 





10.30 to 5.30. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


T= University will shortly proceed to award two University 
Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of 
£275 for one year, and three post-graduate Studentships of the 
value of {150. The Studentships are open to both Internal and 
External graduates of the University. Applications (on a prescribed 
form) must reach the Principal Officer, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained), 
not later than May rst, 1925. 














OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and . Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL Luis. 


ODSHILI, PARK.—Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
zoo ft. up. tful climate. Sunshine, warmth, freshness. Large 
comfortable house. Central heating. Home-grown vegetables. Library. 

Special terms till Easter.—Mrs. WYNNB. 


ogi ee Establishment. 
water, clectric light, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet. 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 
AS FOREST. Part of cottage to let, June. Four bed, 


two sitting, kitchen. Very mod.terms. Mealthy sit., near "bus. At other 
times paying guests taken from 2} gs.—MIss SHARPE, Nutley, Sussex. 


\ ANTED, furnished week-end cottage, May to July, home 
counties. Three or four bedrooms, mod. rent.—Box 65, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


House, 








All bedrooms, h. and c. 
Write for tariff.-— 

















RTISTIc Unfurnished Top Flat (no lift), very quiet position, 
beautiful outlook. One reception, two bedrooms (one fitted basin), kitchen, 
use of bathroom and geyser. Suitable two ladies. {118 per annum,—GILL, 

9 Ladbroke Square, W. 11. ‘Phone Park 7279. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Quantock 

House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green. Bed sitting rooms, constant hot water, 

: om fires, g od cuisine, partial board; Oxford Street 30 minutes. (Speed- 
well 2680). 








TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
deowne Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrReTary. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK.— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ge te LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. % Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
MAL; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. a. information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCB. 











APPOINTMENT VACANT 


OCIAL WORKER wanted for rescue work amongst children of 
school age. Experienced visitor. C. of E.—Apply MATRAvERs, 7 Aber- 
cromby Square, Liverpool. 








SCHOOLS 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys is gl to 16, Boys to spepanatesy 
ie 





School age). An all round education is given in general subjects whi 
as feature is made of craft work and open air life, including gardening, camping 
and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natural 
instinct for happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JomnsTon, 
B.A. (Lond.). 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.——Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoit7s and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the alm being to promote natura) 

individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kine. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
rs Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


. yy? i N -~ ’ 
M42! MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuamners, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of o 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and tiative by 
actical work. The girls will be Soapeced for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
Peasi ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of om thmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cooker 
sea level and is on gravel 
of 15 acres. 











, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Vy EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, Gaove PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a li 





Entire charge desired. Children admitted rs 3 is of age. 
The teachi: _—— based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods o ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, 


MILDRED —— 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. coaching if required.— 

Principals: Marcarer Ll. MircHett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M, 











IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
S change of address are particu- 

larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

















Certified Net Sales, 11,562 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are Inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacaNT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the tate 
of 1g. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 168, per | 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 

| Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
| London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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COM PANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—Hotsornw Bans, Lowpow, E.C. 1. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventy-sixth Annual Meet ng, held on 
March 5th, 1925. 


The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £171 ,049,265, 
as compared with £158,450,229 a year ago, i.c., an increase of 
£12,599 036. 

The Total Income, during 1924 was £35,136,037 as compared 
with £33,699,266, in 1923, i.ec., an increase of £1,436,771. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—tThe number of policies issued during 
the year was 83,410, assuring the sum of £14,217,481 and pro- 
ducing a new annual premium income of £1,031,743. The 
premiums received were £10,012,236, being an increase of 
£283,725 over those for the year 1923. 

The claims of the year amounted to £7,267,538. The number 
of deaths was 11,406 and of matured endowment assurances 48,795, 
the combined annual premium income being £465,186. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end 
of the year was 1,120,128. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £15,210,290, being an increase of £322,942. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,728,593. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 552,757 on 666,363 policies, 
of which 84,208 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to 
discontinue their payments was 123,528, the number in force being 
2,327,714. The number of free policies which became claims was 
66,024. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 24,018,159. The average duration of the whole 
life premium paying policies in force exceeds 17 years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduc- 
tion of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £663,112, 
being an increase for the year of £145,581 over 1923. The claims 
of the year amounted to £228,562. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were £54,390. 
The capital sum insured under these policies is £2,792,106. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages and returns, amounted to £400,042. The claims which 
arose, not only in respect of the risks written in 1924, but also 
those written in 1923, 1922 and 1921, were £396,590. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,423,829, 
including the sum of £179,152 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to Ahe 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 3lst, 
1924, at £3,250,000. £1,660,648 has been set aside to provide 
a bonus to the participating policyholders, £183,070 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, and the balance of £330,111 
has been carried forward. The above-stated amount of £1,660,648 
is sufficient to provide a bonus of £2 per cent. on the original sums 
assured, and a bonus at that rate will be allocated to participating 
policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in force on the 
December 3lst, 1924. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £3,669,752, 
including the sum of £148,195 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this Surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 31st, 
1924, at £2,500,000 ; £1,719,301 has been set aside to provide 
for a bonus to policyholders ; £1,152,952 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account ; £387,097 has been reserved for Bonus 
to the members of the Outdoor Staff, and the balance of £160,402 
has been carried forward. 

A contingent reversionary bonus (vesting after 15 years from the 
date of the policy of £1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured has been 
added to all policies issued since January Ist, 1923, and on which 
premiums were being paid on December 3lst last. The bonus 
will be calculated on the amount payable on a claim arising by 
death or maturity provided the policy has then been 15 years in 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 








force. In addition, these policies on becoming claims after 
have been not less than 5 years 
share in any interun bonus which may be declared. 

All policies issued before January Ist, 1923, which are in fom 
in the United Kingdom (excluding the Irish Free State) and whe 
are entitled to participate under the bonus distribution scheme, op 
which 10 years’ premiums have been paid and which become claims 
by death or maturity of endowment between March 6th, 1928, ang 
March 2nd, 1933, both dates inclusive, wil! receive a bonus addition 
as follows : 











Amount of 

Premiums paid for Claim 

: 

cent. 
10 years and less than 20 years £5 Os, 
7s ew wo we £7 10s. 
—-— epee «© =» & £12 10s, 
So ssees £17 10s, 
a a «eee £20 0s. 
50, . » 55 £30 0s. 
- - + eee £45 Os. 
60 ,, . upwards £60 Os. 








These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, thos 
declared in March, 1924, which were guaranteed for five years to 
March 7th, 1929. The bonuses now declared are guaranteed for g 
period of eight years to March 2nd, 1933. 

In the Irish Free State the basis and rate of taxation are les 
favourable than in the United Kingdom, and in addition the surplus 
is proportionately much less. It has therefore been decided that 
the above rates of bonus for policies issued before January lst, 1923, 
shall not apply to policies in force in the Irish Free State, but such 
policies will continue to receive bonus at the rates and for the period 
guaranteed last year. 

The Company’s profit-sharing scheme provides after payment of a 
fixed dividend to the holders of A shares, for the distribution of any 
remaining profit in certain proportions to the Industrial Branch 
policyholders, shareholders and members of the outdoor staff. 

The total amount which has been allotted under this scheme since 
its initiation by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders 
and outdoor staff is £7,006,610, made up as follows : 











Veer. Outdoor Policy- 
sans) Staff. holders. TOTAL 
From March, 1908, 
to March, 1923 .. £805,920 | £2,960,000 £3,765,920 
March, 1924 227 ,642 906 ,650 1,134,292 
March, 1925 387 ,097 1,719,301 2,106,398 
£1,420 ,659 £5,585 ,951 £7 ,006 610 

















The important changes which have been effected during recent 
years in the organization of the work of the Industrial Branch, both 
at Chief Office and among the Superintendency and Agency Staff 
have resulted in a progressive decrease in the rate of expenditure in 
this branch, as shown in the following table : 


Year. Expense Ratio. 

1920 - 40°50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 
1921 - 36°92 ” ve é 

1922 a 32°12 

1923 a* 29°74 o o - 

1924 27°86 " m - 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid 
to or on behalf of their members, benefits amounting approxima 
to £3,597,200, making a total of over £25,056, since National 
Insurance was introduced. Included in the amount paid during 
the year is a sum of £245,509 expended on additional (non-cash) 
Benefits granted as a result of the first valuation of the t 
and made up as follows :—Dental Treatment, £112,505, Hospital 
and Convalescent Home Treatment, £115,878, Medical and Surgical 
a, £1,958, Optical Treatment, £12,054, and Nursing, 

,114. The number of persons admitted to membership of the 
Societies during the year was 312,750, of whom 140,282 were men and 
172,468 women. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


EDGAR HORNE, ; 
JOHN P. MELLOR, }Directors. 


G. E. MAY, Secretary. J. BURN, General Manager and Actuary: 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon applics- 
tion. 


— 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srearcut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by tke Statesman Pustisxinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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